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TO ADVERTISERS. 

The Orchestra goes to EVERY THEATRE, and every res- 
pectable place of MUSICAL ENTERTAINMEN T in Ey@tanp, 
ScoTLanp, and IRELAND. 

The Orchestra is also sent to EVERY REGIMENTAL MESS 
in the Kingdom. 

The Orchestra exchanges with the leading COUNTRY 
PAPERS, and with its Musical and Dramatic Contemporaries 
in AMERICA, ITALY, GERMANY, and FRANCE. 

The Orchestra has a large and influential circulation, number- 
ing the most eminent names in Musical and Dramatic Art 
amongst its subscribers. 


Musical Instrument Makers, Publishers of Musical and Dra- 
matic Works, Artists in every line, Costumiers, Manufacturers 
and Vendors of articles used by the Profession, will thus 
find The Orchestra an unrivalled medium for bringing their 
announcements directly before the very class of readers they 
wish to reach, and whom it is otherwise utterly impossible to 
get at, except by profuse advertising in a variety of different 
papers, 
nt As Ta “GLEE AND OPERA UNION. 
4 Madame Bennett Gilbert, Miss Alice Golding, Mr. Stanley 
Mayo, and Mr. Abraham Thomas. Conductor, Dr. Bennett 
Gill ‘erms and Programmes for se lection may be had 
on applic ition to Mr. Stanley Mayo, 116, Camberwell New 


Road, 8. 


Mss. ‘JULIA ELTON, having recovered from 
her recent severe illness, is able to resume her profes- 
sions nal ul engagemet nts, —45 », Bu RTON Crescent, W.C 


AM. ATEUR ~'THEATRICALS. 
N ‘ISS ELLA STAUN'TON can be engaged for 
I the above, in Town or Country. Dates already filled, 
1th and 11th of March. Address, 2, St. Marx’s Grove, 
West Brompton, 8.W. 


\ DME. CZERNY (Soprano) requests | that all 
4 Communications, respecting engagements and pupils, be 
addressed to her residence, 29, Cavr’s-terracr, New Road, 
= ammersmith, W., or to Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201; 
tegent-street, 


\ DLLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN begs to 
announce that she has arrived in Town for the Season.— 
Letters and communications respecting Concert and Oratorio 
tugagements to be addressed to her residence, 115, Great 
SELL-STREET, Bedford-square. 
We AD AME WINTER (Pranistx), begs that 
A all comaunications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
Pup ils, may be addre 
Vale, or at Messrs. Craw 




















to her, 49, Cariton AD, Maida 
R, Woop & Co. ’s, 201, Regent-street. 


\ ISS LEFFLER requests that all communi- 
4 cations for Concert Engagements and from Pupils “be 
addressed to her at 84, SourHamrron Row, Ruasell-square, 
WC., or care of Messrs. Cuamern, Woon & Co., 201, Regent- 
street 





M R. GEORGE PERREN, Primo Tenore of 

the Royal English Opera, C ovent Garden, begs to inform 
his friends and the profession, that he will be happy to accept 
engagements for Operas, Oratorios, Concerts, &c., after the 19th 
of March.—16, SuTHERLAND- “STREET, ,W alworth, 


M R. DAVID LAMBE aT, Vv ocalist, Bass (late 

of Her Majesty's Chapel Royal, St. George's): Com- 

ations respecting Concert and Oratorio engagements to be 

aadressed to 34, OLp Exver, Durham. 

| 1OR CLASSESor PRIVATE PERFORMANCE. 
THREE CHORUSES (or Trios) for Soprano and Contralto 


voices, by CIRO PINSUTI, ‘Le Alpigiane,” “ Le Veneziane,” 
and ‘Le Romane.” 


London: R. MILLS & SONS (late Birchall), 140, New Bond-st. 











y JANTED, A FRONT-SHOPMAN. None 

need apply but those thoroughly acquainted with the 
London Catalogues, and who have been accustomed to Counter 
Business. —Apply by, letter only, to Cramer, Woop & Co,, 201, 
Regent-street. 


Vy ANTED, an aetive PARTNER in a PIANO- 

FORTE and MUSIC WAREHOUSE, about 60 miles 
from London. The business has been established about ten 
years, and is capable of great extension.—Apply to H.H., care 
of Mr. J. A. Novgxo, Dean-street, Soho, London. 








ME. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will onpem at 
the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Enter- 
tainment, entitled, PARIS, and Mrs. BROWN AT THE 
PLAY, ‘EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), at Eight, 
and Saturday Mornings at Three. Stalls, 3s.; Second Seats, 
2s. ; Gallery, ls. The Box Office at the Hall open between 
the hours of Eleven and Five daily. 


YRAMER, woop & Cols ROOMS, 


Regent-stree 
MADAME W INTER'S SERIES OF FOUR MATINEES 
MUSICALES, on the eee dates ;— 





Thursday, March 8. 
Wednesday, March 16, 
Wednesday, March 30. 
Wednesday, April 138. 


Tickets for the ‘Series, 15a, Single Concerts, 5s. 
Programmes and Tickets at Messrs. CRAMER, WOOD and 
Co.'s ; or of Madame W INTER, 49, Cariton-road, Maida Vale. 


SILAS’ FIRST SYMPHONY. ‘The Full 
Score of this work, which was performed with such 
ool by the Musical Society of London, is now published. 
Price 10s. (nett), octavo. 
Caan, Woop & Co., 201, Regent Street. 
NCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC (second- 
hand). Theoretical Works, Full Scores, Oratorios, a 
Pianoforte, Violin Music, etc. Rare works and MSS.—Ca' 
gratis, at G. A. Davies’, 120, Wardour-street, London. 


O COMPOSERS ABOUT TO PUBLISH.— 

J. H. JEWELL, Music Publisher, undertakes the 

PRINTING and PUBLISHING of every description of 

MUSICAL WORKS, greatly =i the usual owe. nates 

iven.—104, Great Russe li-street, C., near the 
British Museum, 














OUN OoD’sS SERENADE (QUAND | TU 
CHANTES BERCEE) with Accompaniment for Piano 
and Harmonium, or Flute, or Violin, or Violoncello, ad libitum, 
in G, or F, or E flat, 88. each. 
Scuort & Co., 159, Regent-street. 


EW DRAWING-ROOM PIECE! “LA 
CASCADE DE SCHAFFOUSE.” Valse de Salon ala 
Suisse. Par J. Philippe 
Metzen & Co. P Great Marlborough-str street, London. 


EO. J. SKELTON’S Selection from Bishop's 
ras for the Pianoforte. 
The Tramp Chorus 
The Dashing White Sergeant. 
The bloom is on the rye. 
My heart and lute. 
Foresters sane Se cheerful horn. 











” 


” 


saacianed 


” 


Cramer, | Woop & Co., 201, Regent- street. — 


~ENE FAVARGER. “LA BELLE 
ALLEMANDE.” eto. | pour Piano. 3s, 6d. 
See Cramer, V Woop & ‘0. 301, Regent- street. — 


ENE FAVARGER. “ POLONAISE.” ” 3s, 6d. 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street 


HARMONIUNS. 
URRAGE’S FIVE-STOP HARMONTUMS, 
in polished mahogany cases, spiral columns, ful 
mpass, organ tones, as manufactured on the premises, 
either suitable for churches or drawing-rooms. Price Seve n 
Guineas. Harmoniums from £4 4s, Dealers supplied. —3 
Woodland-place, Kentish-town. 


~~ WEEKLY JOURNAL OF MUSIC 
AND THE DRAMA. 
On SATURDAY, March 5th, will be published, No, 1 of 
BOOSEY'S MUSICAL & DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
Price One Penny. Twelve Pages, Demy 4to. 


Boosry & Sons, Holles-street, London; and Kayr & Cv., 
Puternenter-row. 





Now | ready, “Part i, Price 6d. 
ASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED SHAKESPEARE. 


“In the first number of “Cassell’s Mlustrated Shakespeare * 
we have the promise of a cheap and beautiful edition of the 

t. The type is good, the paper creamy, the pictorial em- 
vellishment lavish. The editors are Mr. and Mr, Cowden 
Clarke ; the artist is Mr. H. ©. Selous. All this looks well for 
the prosperity of an edition upon which the publishers are evi- 
dently expending all their resources.”"—The Atheneum, 

CASSELL, PETTER, and GAL. PIN, Ludgate- Hill, EC 


JERUSALEM THE GOLDEN, 
AyD 
NEARER MY GOD TO THEE, 


The two Celebrated Hymns, arranged for the Pianoforte by 





BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Price, Solos, 8s. each; Duets, 4s. each 





Lonvox: A. Hammonp & Co. (late Jullien), 214, Regent-street. 


G. ~ GRETTONS GHOST WALTZES 
Duetts). 4 
Casuza, Ww ron & Co, 201, Regent-strect. 





“GRETTON’S GIANT'S MARCH, 3s. 
e Cnamsr, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-strect. 
GRETTON'S MERRY OLD ENGLAND, 

TOCEATA, 88. 
___Cramar, Ww ‘oop & Co., 201, Regent- ‘street. 





GRETTON’S MENUETTO 
TRIONFALE. 4s. 
Caamen, Woon & Co,, 201, Regent-stroct. 


( X GRETTLON’S SOTREES OF ENGLAND 
e AND INDIA (Waltzes, Duetts), 8a. 
c RAMER, Woon & Co., 201, R t gent-street. 
GREY HAIR. 
L* BRU N’S HAIR STAINING POMADE 
produces a Natural Brown or Black, without trouble 
coming off, or smell. Sold in Bottles, at 2s, and 4s, at 170, 
Gray’s-inn-road ; 10d. extra by post. 


POKATHARTIKON, THE MAGIC GLOVE 
CLEANER, supersedes Benzine and any other prepara- 

tion for Cleaning Gloves, Silk, Woollen, Linen, and every 
kind of fabric without injury, and possesses this great 
advantage—it Perfumes the article to which it has been 








pax OFORTES (new), by Secedbonal, Collard, 
or Erard, for SALE or HIRE.—At CRAMER'S Pianoforte 
Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-street. 


aac (second-hand), by Broadwood, 
Collard, or Evard. Full grands, boudoir grands, semi- 
rands, and cottages, in the greatest variety, many of them quite 
~ pm lio new. Every instrument warranted.—At CRAMER'S 
anoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent-st. 


pun best 50 GUI INEA PIANOFORTE that is 

how made is CRAMER'S NEW ye UE, with 
check action and three strings.—Cramer and C forte 
Galle ty (the large it in Europe), 207 and 209, Regent. “street. 


YR AND PIANOFORTES, 75 Guineas, at 

KH CRAMER & CO.’8, Full compass, three strings, elegant 
rosewood case. Prize Medal and high commendation. The tone 
fuil and pure, ‘the touch elastic and agreeable. 


( ‘\RAMER & CO.’S SEL ECTION of GRAND 
’ PIANOFORTES is by far the most extensive to be found 
in this country. Instead of the ordinary number of 10 or 12, 
Cramer & Co. exhibit from 50 to 60 of the choicest instruments 
by all the best makers. The greatest care is taken that none but 
those of the purest tone and the most perfect mechanism are ever 
lected. Purchasers may therefore rely on having placed in 
their hands an instrument of the very highest quality That it is 
possible to procure. The prices are the same as 
by $g* manufacturers themselves, while Cramer & Co. offer the 
addtional advantage of a more varied selection than can be found 
else swhere.—-Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 and 
209, Regent-street, 

















PIANOFORTES. 
J. ENNEVER & CO., PIANOFORTE 

e MANUFACTURERS, 18, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
(Manufacturers to the late firm of Allison and Allison, Dean- 
— Lee 
FE. & Co. respectfully invite the attention of the 
Novitity, Clergy, and the Profession to the Stock of FIRST- 
CLASS PIANOFORTES which they have always on hand, 
from which to select either for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes Manufactured for Extreme Climates; also for 
schools, in ash, mahogany, or American walnut, at 24 guineas, 
Pianofortes Tuned, Repaired, taken in Exchange, ke, 
pour ; PIANOFORTE.—CRAMER & CO. 
manufacture for India a superior COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 

bracings, and all other 


in solid mah = metallic 
80) poy dt of ii Un 1 skill 
and oteention are Instru- 


the manufacture of these 
ments, which, for their yop or quality of tone - ee, 


have obtained the commendations, Cramer and Co, deliver 
these Instruments F.0.B., — in cases lined with », at 

home port, for 50 Size: beight, ft. 11}in. ; aft | M 
4}in. ; ioe. 


x10 Gallery, 207 and 209, , Regent-street, London, 


RAMER’S ARTIST’S CONCERTINA, selected | 


by Ricuarp BLaGRove. tone, Fa ph | 
those charged toxch, Lolscless rapidi iy of arian ght, are aitogeter um 
their 


ection of 
Fira Ms xo ann ot aes -Price 12 i Gaimeas, including ase 
sana tunine CRAMER any© “- , 





d.—Soid retail in bottles, from One Shilling each 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and of CAR Khon. 
BLAGDEN, & CO., New London-street, Fonchu rch-street. 


VEETH, constructed under Mr. ESKELL’S 

; oe Invention (secured by Royal Seal, 17th July, 

, cannot be surpassed for comfort ‘ay fe and dura- 

Maley, PAINLESS —e T, and . few hours gE 

uired. Decayed teeth stopped, 

Terms moderate. Consultations free.—8, g tet 4 
Bond-street, W., and at 89, Bennett shill, Birmingham. 

‘Treatise free for seven stamps. 


EETH, the best that can be made, at 3s, 6d. 

seta, £4; 8 , 2a. 6d. each ; and all 

pa. 5 outmiete nee rformed ually promos charges 

by Mr. ALBERT, Dent st, 84, Great Pussell-strect, Bedford- 

square. Established 30 years, 
COcE 

ogee & Co.’s SUPERIOR PREPARATIONS 

¥ COCOA, tested and recommended by Dr. Andrew Ure, 

M.D.,F.R.8. See testimonial on packets. Finsbury Steam 
Mills, London, He, "to be btai tude 4a : 

“eran ls. 8 omerpathle Covoe, 4. Pn ny 
og ae ; Pearl Cocoa, d.; Sweet ‘Trinidad’ Chocolate 

















pars 8 MUSIC | a SUPPER ROOMS, 
GARDEN. 


N INSTITNTION AND PUBLIC WAN 
RESPECT ADLY AND CAPITALLY UARRUED our 
BELS AND BREAKFAST EXCELLENT. 





| 
| 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


(No. 22, Feb. 27, °64, 








) ss 
POYAL I Ligh OPERA,| 
R GARDEN 
| I ! i i Mr \ 
iF | 0 
‘ ( i | 
\ FANCHETLI 
‘ d ‘ 
tit Pool fo CONOGLER 
i i Ml Ht, We if 
‘ ai 1 ! ‘ 
! CHETTE vi | Iwall 
i I it ¢ A. St. Albyn, J. KR i 
Ml I 
Il hive « ly 4 j 
| 
Nc ARRISON begs to intimate to the 
i Public, that his I AR KEWELL 
HENEFTI! " hi retirement from the management of the 
i Englich ¢ a Covent Garden, will take place on 
SATURDAY March 12th 
Bux open daily fre ten till fi 
ft tet lt ROYAL, afeet tY LANE. 
Managers, Mesers. Fdmund Fale * B. Chatterton 
On MONDAY, TURSDAY T SATURDAY the MAN OF 
rHE WORLD, in which will appear Messrs, Phelps, G. Neville, 
Barrett, Miss Atkinson, R. Leeler and Murray WED 
NESDAY PHURSDAY and FRIDAY 1 New Serio- 
Comic Dr a, ¢ thd NIGHT AND MORN, in which Mr 
Phelp ] pear ecw! diby Mesers. Perriot, Raynor, Misses 
R. Leel 1, Atkinson and Meath, After which, the Gaeat DRURY 
LANE ANNUAL in the form of a GRAND COMIC CHRIST 
MAS PANTOMIME, entitled SINDBAD THE SAILOR. The 
Cire Rock of the Diamond Valley and the Seven Wonders of 
the World Ihe extensive and magnificent Scenery by Mr 
Wil 1 Bever Characters, in the opening, by Messrs 
Neville Vitzjame Tom Mathews, and Master Pe rey ; Rose slle, 
M K Weston, Coventry, Rose Leclerq, Cicely, Nott, and 
Misa Lizzie Wilmore Harlequinade Clowns, Harry Boleno, and 
«. Lauri; Pantaloons, Messrs. W. A. Barnes and J. Morris, 
Harlequins, Messrs, J. Cormack and 8. Saville ; Columbines, 
Madame Boleno and the Miss Gunniss. Prices as usual. Box- 
fice open from 10 till 5 daily 
N Kk W ROYALTY THEATRE, 
4 DEAN STREET, SOHO 
Directress, Mrs. Charles Selby 
120, 121, 122, 128, 124, and 125th night of IXION, Decided success 
of MADAME BERLIOT’S BALL, which will be continued each 
evening until further notice. On MONDAY, February 20th, and 
each evening during the week, to commence with a new and 
orivinal Comic Drama, in 2 acta, 5 scenes, and 6 tableaux, by F. 
‘ Burnand, Esy., entitled MADAME BERLIOT’S BALL, 
on THE CHALI { IN THE VALLEY, Mrs. Charles Selby, 
wil the whole of the company. To be followed by the great 


Burnand, IXION, or THE 
Principal characters by Messrs, J 


MAN AT 
Robins and 


Extravaganza, by F. ¢ 


THE WHEEL 


J. Hughes, Misses Pelham, Maitland, Cavendish, Teresa Lang- 
ford, Mrs. Charles Selby, Rosina Wright, and Corps de Ballet. 
Concluding with STOLEN, OR £20 REWARD. Commence 
at half-past 7 o'clock, 

ryNuHE OXFORD oven eEvery Evenrna. 
THE BEST AND MOST VARIED ENTERTAINMENT LN 

LONDON, 
ADMISSION, AREA, 6d.; STALLS AND BALCONY, Is, 
PRIVATE BOXES, 108, 6d 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


OPERA BY 


G. A. MACFARREN. | 


VOCAL MUSIC. 
Vocal Duet 


avatina. ... ... 


“Os 3s. Od. 


3s. Od. 


weet summer morning.” 
‘What is this love?” C 








NEW DANCE MUSIC, | 








RUMMEL.—BONBONNIERES 


j 


PUBLISHED B eF e MUSICALES. Twelve Operatic Fantasias, 28. 6d. each, 
‘PAMEP Ww - ~~ p> ames 1. Joconde. 6. Sacrifice Inter- | 9. Parisina. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. | 2 Cenerentola. rompu. 10. Torquato Tasso 
- 3. Euryanthe 7. Faust. 11. J Puritan, 
Tho V illag » Beauties. Wi alt by Frepiae. 4 ar gama 8. Beatricedi Tenda | 12. I) Furioso, 
Illustrated, A mo lodious set at = 
CRAMER. WOOD & Co 201, Reem dienk { ‘ RAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


La Belle Espagnolle Quadrille. lustrated. 
By W. Hf. Moxtoomrry { 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-sti 


gue Man from the Country Quadrille. 
Illustrated, By C. Zort1. 4s 
CRAMER, WOOD & eA ., 201, gent-street. 


La Forze Del Destino Quadrille. 


L. Jucirey. 
WOOD & Co., 2 


Chillon Quadrille. 
"TINNEY. 


WOOD & Co., 





By 
CRAMER 201, 
Illustrated. 
4s. 
201, 


tevent-street. 


By H. J. 





CRAMER, Res gent- street. 
La Belle Italienne Polka. Illustrated. 


By Leon Lront. 3a. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
St. Anthony Polka. By Leon Leon1. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Gipsy Polka-Mazurka. Illustrated. 
By Procipa Bucaiossi. 383s. 
CRAMER, wooD & Co., 201, Regent- street. 


Laudomia Mazurka. 
CRAMER, WOOD & © 0., 


3s. 


By A. Manns. 3s. 


202, Regent-street. 
Il Bacio Waltz. Illustrated. By C. Zorrt. 4s. 

: CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, l, Regent- it-street. 
La Finlandaise Waltz. Llustrated. 


Leon Leoyt. 4a. 
WOOD & Co., 201, 





By 
CRAMER, Re gent-street. 
The Star of India ia Waltz. Illustrated. By 
vucenr DuvaL. 3a. 
CRAMER, Woob & Co., 201, Regent- street. 


The Aco of Hearts Waltz. Ilustrated. | By 


Everng DuvaL. 4s. 
WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


By 


CRAMER, 
As. 


Douce Alice Waltz. By Leon Leont. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 
Bel Demonio Waltz. Illustrated. By | H. J. 
Tinney. 4s. 
CRAMER, WwooD & Co., 201, _ Regent- street. 
La Forza Del Destino Waltz. By L. 


4s. 
201, Regent-street. 


Illustrated. By H. J. 


JULLIEN. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 


Lago di Garda Waltz. 





Tinney. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
| L’ Avalanche Galop. Illustrated. By Lron 
CRAMER, woo & € 0. "201, Regent- “street, 
| The Furies Galop. : Mnstrated. ~ By H. J. 
TINNEY 8. 


CRAMER, WOOD & Co.. 201, Regent- street. 


La Forza del Destino Galop. By L. Junin. 








an . . = . CRAMER, WOOD & t. 201, Rege' ut-s street 
“The cunning old Fox. Song and 
Chorus. . 6d. ‘Lavinia Schottische. Illustrated. By W. 
’ pt MontGomgErRy. 3s. 
Che good old days of the country CRamen, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
Sx as Sone. . . ese ose 28. ee 9 ' - = 
Re adn ea RAMER, WOOD & CO’S NEW EDITION 
«Oh, it is sweet. Vocal Duet. Zs. Gd. |X) of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, Edited by 


“ Why sadly sighs } Ballad. 2a. 6d. | ‘This edition comprises a series by Beethoven, Mozart, 
, . ‘aoa. , Mendelssohn, and Chopin, as well as a Miscellaneous Selection, 
‘Am I not a pretty Barmaid ? Song. ts. Od | which includes many works by Handel, Dussek, Schumann, 
a 1d and simplified edition Od. &c. There is also a Duet Series of the compositions of Schu- 
ransposed and simplified edition. .., 3s, | |mann, Schubert, on. W bie the —e gaye a 
‘ . ne ” PR ance in B ‘ been most carefu ly attended to, clearness, tinctness, an 
{ met her first. Romance in B flat | | elegance of printing have not been forgotten. F 
and Fr. wo oS 2s. 6d. Lists of Contents may be had on application 
‘The Cuckoo sings on the popl ir tree.” CRaMER, Woop & Co., Regent-street. 
Four-part Sone. “eer ENE FAVARGER’S ORFANELLA. 3s. 
. » “A good adagio, Plaintive, and well carried out.’ 
“ Drink, friends, drink.” 2s. 6d. | Saturday Review, March 7, 1863 


and a. 


‘My Bud of May.” 
“O, 


Ballas 


Cavatina in A 


lin « 


Constance, dear.”’ 
flat and w flat. 


* He'll m me.” Ballad in k& flat and c. 


Ys. Gd. 
2s. Gd. 


PIANOPORTE ARRANGEMENTS, 


“ He'll miss me.” By Brinley Richards. 3s. Od | - 
Fantasia. By Francesco Berger. ... ... 48. Od. 
Fantasia. By Walter Macfarren. . 4s. Od. 
*I met her first.” ‘Transcribed by Natalia 
Macfarren ial en uote. 2d 8s. Od. 


Other arrangements in the Press by B. Richards, 
Brissac, C. Coote, & » &e. 
(xamen, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








2s. 6d. 


| LINDSAY SLOPER. 








CRAMER, Woop & ¢ Co, , 


ENRY 


201, Regent- street. 


SM A RT’S NEW SONGS 
for Contralto .— 














The pure in heart shall meet again 2s. 6d. 
Sir Brian the Bold - + Ba Od, 
Young Emmeline, “ Priez | pour Elle” .. «» 28. 6d. 
Waiting for the Spring .. ee oe -. 28. 6d, 
Bright be her dreams + 23. 64 
Thinking of thee 2s. 6d. 
Crane, Woon & Co., 201, Regent- street. 
\TEPHEN =e LLER'S NEW WORKS. 
h Nocturne ee Op. 108 .. 48. 0d 
Polonaise .. oe >: . 104 4s, Od. 
Deux Romances sans Paroles, p. 105 each 2s. 6d. 


— — 106, Nos. 1 and 2 
Vier a 107. 


frogethan 2s. 6d.; No. 
No. 1, ls.; No. 2, 2s., Nos. 3 and 


28. 6d. each. 
Fourth & Scherzo... es ee oe > fen 0d. 
Feuilles d’antomne bs. Od. 
Une Grande fenille et une 9 110) , ba. Od. 





CRAMER, ae vet 201, ‘ Regent-atreet. 


ect | 


By |. 


JOL ISH NATION AL 


Churches of Warsaw 


HYMN. Sung in 1 the 


Now pene d by the Russi 


Government. Arranged for the Pianoforte by E. KANIA. “ig 
CramEr, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street, 
ie PRAIRIE MARCH. By LINDSAY 

SLOPER. 4s. (Founded on an Amerie 


an melody.) 


Cc k AMER, Woop ) & Co., 201, _Rege nt- street, 





JHE 


i ANGEL | GUIDE. By I RENE 
FAVARGER. 28.6d. (This iz really a charmin: g song.) 
CRAMER, Woop & Co. , 201, Regent- street. 
JOLYDORE DE VOS’ SCHWABISCHES 


| VOLKSLIED (Denlicben langen Tag). 
| piece for the drawing-room. 3s. 

CRAMER, Woop «& Co., 201, Regent-street. 
iI 


RANCESCO BERGER’S NEW SONGS. 


An elegant little 


Fallen Leaves sung by Miss Lascelles 
Wayward Wind (sung by Miss Banks) .. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent- stre et, 


YISHOP’S MELOD IES, by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. 3s. each. 
} No. 1, Myxiaegr Van Duncx. 

No. 2 Tor Croven and Crow 

No. 3, Trin we, my Heart. 

No. 4, Brow, Geytie Gauss! 
Crame, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


‘UNG BY MADAME PAREPA 
La Giardiniera, “ Mazurka.” By C. VASCHETTL. 3s. Gd. 
CramER, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
Established 36 years. 
BALSAMIC 
6d., and 11s. per box ; 


33. 











PILLS, 
3s., 58., and 12s. 


s. A Y’S 
3. Od, 4s, 




















post ae 
‘A mild diuratic, a soothing balsamic, a powerful tonic, and 
an excellent invigorating pill.”"—Sunda@y Times. 

Give them one trial. Prepared only by Mr. M. 0. WRAY, 
la, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, W., two doors from Oxford- 
street. Consultations every day from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

OOK TO YOUR TEETH— 

4 Mr. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon-Dentist, continues 
to supply his celebrated ARTIFICAL TEETH, on Vulcanised 
Base, at 5s. a Tooth, and £2 10s. a Set. These Teeth are more 
natural, comfortable, and pte ay than any yet produced, and 
are self-adhesive. 

42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston-square. 
CONSULTATIONS FREE. 
N ADAME RACHEL takes this opportunity 
to state to the nobility and her lady patronesses that all 
other persons presuming to style themselves enamellers commit a 
gross fraud upon the public, as on the late trial, ‘‘ Rachel y. 
Carnegie,” it was proved beyond a doubt that RAC HEL is the 
ONLY ENAMELLER im the WORLD. Persons who style 
themselves restorers of youth and beauty, and who have endea- 
voured to copy her—such persons being ignorant of her beautiful 
art—have been the cause of blighting many a young and lovely 
face, by th the “use c of dangerous and destructive compounds. 
BEAUTIFUL FOR EVER. 
ADAME RACHEL on FEMALE GRACE 
and BEAUTY .—A Book of Beauty, just published, to be 
had at Mapame Racuet’s, 47A, New Bond Street. 
EAUTIFUL WOMEN.—The PEAC i 
BLOSSOM CREAM and Alabaster Powder, the Mag- 
netic Rock Dew Water from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, 
Arabian Soaps, and Alabaster Liquid. These costly and in- 
imitable toilet preparations render the hair, teeth, and com- 
plexion beautiful beyond comparison. Can be had only at 
Mapame Racugt’s, 47a, New Bond-street, Londen, where 
she can be consulted daily. All communications are strictly 
confidential. Madame Rachel's Royal Arabian Perfume Baths 
are open daily, from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
~~~"RUPTURES—BY | ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. — . 
2 Ww ITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medi 
cal Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in 
the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a 
steel spring, so hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while 
the requisite resisting ope 4 is — by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
detected, and may be worn during sleep. A «e- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circum- 
ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the manufacturer, - 
MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, 
16s., 21s., 263. 6d., and Sis. Gd. 


Price of a Single Truss, 
Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Au Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 2s. 10e. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT. 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS 
and SWELING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are oad us, 
light in texture, and inexpensve, and drawn on like an ordinary 
Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. and 16s, effch ; postage éd. 
Joux Waits, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
eROM 


ATEURALGIA—INSTANT RELIEF FR 
PAIN.—LEFAY’S GRANDE POMADE.—This extra- 
wines ion cures, by rubbing, Tic Doulowrevs, 
, Lumbago, Sciatica, and ful affections 

+ ig the nerves, giving instant pellet in the most violent 
xysms of those ——— maladies. Tt may be used hy 

ie nauk delicate pe: with perfect ay as well as 
benefit to the general he a no restraint from 
business or pleasure ; eee on the 
most tender skin —Sold t moe W. ‘stun 86, High-strect, 
Whitechapel, London, in cases at 28. 9d. and 4s, 6d. each. 
It can be had of Sanger, 150, Oxfont sitet, and all the 
ipal medicine vendors ; or J. W. Stirling will send it by 

post for 4d. extra. 
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IN: THE NIGHT. 


ment, which enters in some measure into every mortal enter- 


I prise. 


1 walked when the city was still, 
When the night of my trouble was nigh; 

The winds held their wassail at will ; 
All dead were the stars in the sky ; 

The frost was a gray in the night, 
And the snow in the winterly air, 

For never a glimmer of light 
Shone over the desolate square. 

I thought of each frozen endeavour, 
In a life that was dark as could be, 

Of the pitiless night, that was ever 
So stern for my darling and me. 


A sudden incarnadine glow, 
As of morn when the summer is fair, 
Flasht out on the track of the snow 
And over the desolate square. 
A maiden had chanced but to ope 
The lattice that closed on her room, 
And the firelight was cheering as Hope, 
That shone on the uttermost gloom. 
Then the wind left its wailing and whirling ; 
Thro’ the depth of the dark I could see 
The light in the heart of my darling, 
So trustfully waiting for me. 
DT, 
ee oo - ——— 


Our Feuilleton. 


—— 
HOW THEY COMMEMORATE SHAKES.- 
PEARE IN CLAYTON. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS. 





Cuapter I. 

Ly the pleasantly unanimous town of Clayton, down in Chalk- 
shire, they have resolved to follow the world’s movement in a 
certain Celebration, over which the world has argued, planned, 
and blundered for several months, and over which the world 
will argue, plan, and blunder for two months more— until 
the 3rd of April, 1864. They have always held the subject of 
the Celebration in great respect down in Chalkshire ; and if on 
the day of Shakespeare’s birth the maximum of joy is not 
obtained from the minimum of buns in Clayton, it will not be 
for the want of effort made to perpetuate Shakespeare’s memory 
in libations of the strongest tea and addresses of the profoundest 
knowledge. They have, as it is, a Shakespearian Club, a Shakes- 
peare Square, a Young Men’s Shakespeare Association, and a 
Theatre Royal. And when the dawning intelligence of mankind 
gathered from the almanacks that in 1864 three hundred revo- 
lutions of the earth round the sun would have passed since the 
medical fraternity, in ruffs and pointed beards introduced to 
the world an infant of the name of Shakespeare, afterwards 
William—a great public movement took place in Clayton in 
favour of a due celebration of the event. A little talking at 
the Shakespearian Club, a few letters in the Clayton Free 
Express Guardian and Advertising Independent Journal, which 
is the leading organ there; and the inhabitants were prepared 
to keep the tercentenary properly. It need not be added that 
the idea of celebrating it in the best manner took the form of a 
Performance, a Soirée, and a Statue. 

The Mayor of Clayton sat loftily in his chair of state one 
morning, with a frown on his brow and in his hand the Clayton 
Free Express Guardian and Advertising Independent Journal, 
which contained a dreadfully radical leader on the consumption 
of coals in the Town Hall. It was a bitter cup for the Mayor 
to think that such revolutionary principles were breaking out at 
Clayton, as threatened even him, by birth an aristocrat, by 
education a grocer, As he pondered over the thought, more in 
sorrow thanin anger, the servant of the Mayoralty—who, like 
the state-coach, changed masters annually, and in his time 
played many parts, his acts being municipal—opened the door, 
and announced a Deputation. 

The Mayor was struck, for he was human ; but he was also a 
Mayor, and recovered himself. So he crumpled up the obnoxious 
journal, and produced with great dexterity a yellow spotted 
handkerchief and a bundle of what at a distance would look like 
State-papers, but were actually shop-bills of an unsubstantial 
nature, with an engraving, representing a large tea-and-grocery 
establishment with a great many windows and a number of 
ladies and gentlemen looking in at the windows and going in at 
the door, with the following tender appeal to the public :— 

“ Why give more for Inferior Teas 
When a superior article you can have if yon please ?” 
together with a recommendation to Try Our Uncoloured at 
Three and Nine. Producing these with infinite celerity, the 
Mayor threw himself back in his chair with a pre-occupied air, 
aud prepared for the situation, ‘Show’em in,” said the Mayor, 
concisely. 

The Deputation were shown in, A small and gharp-nosed 
nan, with a smirking manner, came first, being evidently chosen 
48 the spokesman of the rest. Him followed a grave man with 
practicable whiskers, which could be brought round and bitten 
whenever the grave man was reflective, as he generally was. 
A chorus of two accompanied him, prepared to back the argu- 
ment of the spokesman, whatever it might be. A stout and 
rather wheezy old gentleman stood at the door and puffed, as he 
wiped his forehead and regarded the Mayor sternly. It was 
evident that the wheezy old gentleman was the Objective Ele- 





“Gentlemen,” said the Mayor, ‘‘ you do me proud in calling, 


though your motives in waiting on me is, officially, to me not 
known.” 


The little gentleman stepped forward and prepared to explain. 
““Mr, Mayor—sir,” said he, ‘Sir. It may not be a matter un- 
interesting to you, cir, as Mayor of this town and one of its civic 
authorities, to learn that this town has a great and public call on 
you, and a great and public responsibility through you to 
perform.” 

The Mayor slightly winced, as he thought of coals and the 
Journal. ‘* What's them chaps a driving at now ?” thought he, 
“ The extension of literature,” the little man continued, “‘ is a 
subject which this town views not altog: ther with indifference” 
—here the chorus murmured acquiescently — “‘ and the due 
recognition of literature is not entirely a secondary object with 
this town.” 

‘It’s the fust object,” said the wheezy old gentleman deci- 
sively. 

“*T have already stated it is not a secondary one, 
the spokesman mildly. 

“ No,” replied the old gentleman, “ being the fust. Go on.” 
‘* It is not totally unknown to you, Mr. Mayor,” resumed the 
small man, who stated all his propositions negatively, “ that the 
present year commemorates the revolution of three hundred 
cycles—” 

** Years,” the wheezy old gentleman broke in, 

** € Cycles’ is—I believe—” 


remarked 


of conviction that the small man was abashed, and went on— 

‘* Of three hundred years, then, since the world first heard the 
glowing name of Shakespeare—that immortal name which has 
since resounded through all ages and in—and—in fact, in every 
time.” 

The Mayor bowed his head, and blew his nose. ‘The fact you 


Mayor. 
“Tt is therefore not inconsistent with the wish of this town,” 


tercen—~— tercen——” 
“ Tenary,” added the wheezy old gentleman crossly. 


tion.” 


bemeaning to the chief magistracy.” 


and the chorus murmered admiringly, while the pensive gentle- 


1, but conti 





PY 


them. 


expression of it. 


meeting unanimous. But the difficulties were to come, 
(To be concluded next week,) 


Miscellany. 


A RECORD OF OLD ACTORS. 





state, Mr. Peekythorpe, is one which I am aweer of it,” said the 
said Mr, Peekythorpe, “that in the event of Shakespeare's 


«‘Thank you. Tercentenary being celebrated through the length 
and breadth of the land, this town should not be behind 
other localities in recording the esteem and love in which that | Qoyyt Road, in the part of Hamlet. 
honoured name is held by a numerous and increasing popula- 


** Anything 1 in my humble but official capacity can perform,” 
said the Mayor with a modest air that sat well on his native 
dignity, ‘Iam sure you can command of me—leastways if not 


The Mayor waved his hand with true grace, as he said this, 


man, having got his whiskers safely between his teeth, chewed 
them in meditation. Only the old gentleman was not to be 
i to regard the Mayor and the Deputa- 
also with a wary eye, waiting for an opportunity to be down upon 


But Mr. Peekythorpe managed to get oa without giving the > P ‘ 
wheezy old gentleman a chance. He first assured the Mayor = uce actors of genius like Mr. Young and Mr, 
that the part he would be called on to play in the demonstration 
to Shakespeare was not bemeaning to the chief magistracy, - : 
pleading so eloquently that the Mayor was soon convinced, and examples, the little theatre above mentioned has 
said, ‘‘Mr, Peekythorpe and gents, I fully perceive the post I furnished the stage with several performers of 
shall be called on to fill is noways a office deroga-toary, but | 2° inconsiderable reputation. 

quite the contrairy,” And everybody but the old gentleman j . 
applauded the Mayor’s perspicuity, and admired his eloquent | 2ame “posted up in capitals,” and come out as a 


accepted an en 
= ao in - An an ans Genel SN Mr. Bellamy, the cages, at that time in Ireland, 
stitution. ‘The circulars did go out, however, and the Duke of and forthwith returned to England, am Vere. good 
Piccadilly and Lord Veto and the Bishop of Shooter's Hill were humour with the sons of St. Patrick, but with 
all on the platform, and the Town Hall was crowded, and the | 9" ©* 


Our friend, whose aid we have occasionally | ‘#¢ Capulets. A fello 
soaah? sauae for the delight of the curious deposited a pistol in one of the pockets, and in 
many little biographies of performers whose letting down the window, some of its appendages 
names have been handed down to all ages, and caught hold of the trigger, and the whole of the 
performers whose names have never survived their contents, two balls and a slug, were unluckly 
own age. The Kembles he slights in a rather lodged in the left leg and instep of Mr. Lovegrove. 
unaccountable way, and Mr. Mathews is dismissed The consternation and distress which this accident 
with two short paragraphs. The chronicler has |°°®#ioned may easily be conceived. At Lutter- 
also a perplexing manner of mentioning a subject worth the unfortunate sufferer was left to the 


of biography merely with the surname, assuming 
that there can be but one actor of eminence with 
that name, and not reflecting that he may in 
course of time have a son blessed with the faculty 
and parental name, and whose identity will 
naturally become confused with his father’s. 

Our chronicler is more favourably disposed 
towards Mr. William Lovegrove, a name yet found 
in the archives of Drury Lane. Our chronicler, 
indeed, is so favourably disposed towards this 
actor, that he lingers over his history for many 
paragraphs, commencing as is his favourite custom, 
with Lovegrove’s birth and family history. He 
was born, says our friend, on the 13th of January, 
1778, at Shoreham, in Kent; in which county his 
family connections are of great respectability. 
He was brought to London, while yet very young, 
and received an education suitable to his situation 
and prospects in life. It was at first intended to 
place him with a chemist but preferring the 
occupation of his father, who lived in credit in 
the metropolis, as a plumber and engineer, and 
probably not liking to forego the usual indulgencies 
of home, young Lovegrove was apprenticed to 
his father at the proper age, and for some time 
was punctual in his attention to business. ‘lho 
theatre, however, soon attracted his notice; and 
growing enamoured with the productions of 





“ Years !” repeated the wheezy old gentleman, in such a tone | British dramatic genius (not the new school), his 


father’s premises were speedily made to resound 
with the lamentations of Jagier, the fury of 
Orestes, and the dying groans of Romeo, An in- 
clination for the staye seldom stops here; he 
longed for other applause than his own; but not 
having full confidence in his theatrical powers, 
he consulted a dramatic friend, who had per- 
formed several characters with ¢éclat on a private 
stage; and, after reciting some of his favourite 
passages, much to the satisfaction of that gen- 
tleman, Mr. Faulkner, now manager of the 
Sunderland and other theatres in the north of 
England, our hero immediately took courage, 
and appeared at the private theatre in ‘Tottenham 
This essay 
was deemed so creditable to his powers, that he 
was solicited to assume other characters; and 
being warmed by the encouragement and applause, 
which he uniformly received, he now began 
seriously to think of the stage as a profession, 

We are not friendly (says the chronicler object- 
ively), to the system of private theatres in general, 
those “nurseries of young actorlings for the 
stage,” and are afraid that many misguided 
persons of both sexes have been irretrievably 
ruined by a connection with them; but the result 
of such initiatory performances is not invariably 
unfortunate; and so long as these theatres shall 


vegrove, ee may still be urged in favour 
of this institution. In addition to these splendid 


Mr. Lovegrove was now ambitious to see his 


candidate for public applause; and he made his 


So it was eventually arranged that a public meeting should be | debdt before twelve tallow candles, on the boards 
called, to take into consideration the formation of a committee | of the Richmond Theatre, under the management 
for the purpose of organising a Shakespeare Celebration on the | of Mr. Winston, 
23rd of April, and that the Mayor should preside. Circulars | was in June, 1799. At the close of the Richmond 
were to be addressed to all the nobility and gentry of the sur- | season, he received an offer for Dublin, and was 
rounding district, inviting them to the platform. Lord Veto| introduced to the Irish audience in the character 
was to be asked, and the Duke of Piccadilly and the Bishop of | of Anhalt, in “ Lovers’ Vows.” 
Shyoter’s Hill, And it was arranged that Mr. Peekythorpe, | highly flattering, but he soon discovered that he 


who was of some weight in Clayton, should bring forward @| owed nothing to the good offices of Mr. Hamerton, 
motion, which the pensive gentleman, who was of the Young 


Men’s Shakespeare Association, was to second. Then the 
Deputation took leave of the Mayor, the wheezy old gentleman 
cherishing a secret resolution to move an amendment to every- | ; : . : 
thing proposed. Bat the wheeay old gent had hada great | 22 to escape from it. Mr. Lovegrove accordingly 


His first appearance in public 


His reception was 


the acting manager, and could obtain no redress 
by complaint to the proprietor, Mr. Jones. The 
only remedy against ill-usage, on such occasions, 


ement for Manchester, from 


ingly small modicum of respect for his 
late theatrical master, and with sentiments some- 
what subdued, as to the “enchanting ravishments”’ 
of the profession he had adopted. 

But our young comedian was destined to 
encounter more serious misadventures. While on 
his journey to Manchester, he met with a “ hair- 
breadth ’scape,” and the aspiring Romeo had like 
to have descended prematurely to the grave of all 
-passenger in the coach had 


care of Mr. Marsh, the landlord of the Denbigh 








* Vide The Orchestra, No, 16, p, 248, 





Arms Inn, who, following the example of the 
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jood Samaritan, hound up his wounds, and treated 
onr poor traveller with the utmost attention and 
1umanity. Mr. Lovegrove entertains, as he ought, 
the most grateful recollection of this gentleman’s 
kindness. In this town he remained in ex- 
eruciatiny pain for three weeks ; when, conceiving 
himeelf neglected by his surgeon, and apprehensive 
of fatal consequences from his wounds, he 
travelled to Chester, a distance little short of a 
liundred miles, searcely able to bear the motion 
of the chaise, and so much exhausted, that he 
was lifted in and ont of the vehicle, at each 
tage, by the post-boys. On his arrival at Chester, 
he was attended by an eminent surgeon (Mr. 
Kowlands), whose great skill and unceasing 

on enabled him to proceed to Man- 
hut the season was by this time far 
vivanced, and his health was so much impaired 
by the length of his sufferings, that he was by 
u0 means m a state for exhibiting himself with 
idvantage on the stage. His appearance in 
Douglas was consequently not very successful, but 
though he was afterwards better received, par- 
Jaques, in “As You Like It,” which 
applauded, he had, upon the whole, no 
reason to be satistied with his situation, and at 
the end of the season he parted with his managers, 
Messrs. Ward oud Bellamy, without any expression 
of regret on either side, and, on the invitation 
of Mr. Hughes, embarked for Guernsey, to try 
his fortunes in the theatre of that island. There 
Le became at once a great favourite, and meeting 
unexpectedly with some persons of distinction, 
who were well acquainted with his family, he was 
introduced to the principal inhabitants. Thus, 
wimired as an actor, and respected in society, 
he to faney himself very comfortably 
ituated, when the old wound in his leg furnished 
him with a most disagreeable memento of his 
former acute sufferings. An exfoliation took 
place, which again confined him for more than 
three months. When released from the hands of 
his surgeon (the theatrical season being closed), 
he returned to England, and performed for a 
short time at Plymouta. 

Mr. Lovegrove’s popularity was not confined to 
the stage; he had the good fortune to find a 
large circle of friends and connections of the 
highest respectability in Bristol and Bath, and 
his benefits were most numerously attended. 
Indeed modest merits, and correct and 
gentlemanly manners, united to so much pro- 
fessional worth, could not well fail of acquiring 
him the distinguished notice of every respectable 
inhabitant of those cities. 

The Drury Lane managers had long been sen- 
sible of Mr, Lovegrove’s utility, and Mr. Graham, 
before the conflagration of the great theatre, 
made application for him; but he was then under 
articles with Mr. Dimond, who was, naturally 
enough, disinclined to release him from his 
engagement. Mr. Arnold wished to have him for 
the English Opera, but the same objection stood 
in the way. At the commencement of the season 
of 1800, Mr. Arnold, in the name of Mr. Sheridan, 
made him a very handsome offer for the winter, 
at the Lyceum. Mr. Lovegrove’s engagement at 
Bath being to expire with the season just > 
he was at full liberty to accept the Drury Lane 
proposals, which he aeceded to in February 1810, 
and consequently made his appearance at the 
commencement of the following winter season, 


ittention 
he ter: 


tienlarly in 


wus much 


be ‘yan 


, his 


in the character of Lord Ogleby; with what| and 


success it is needless to remark; but (says the 
chronicler confidently), it may be itted to 
the writer of this memoir to say, that from the 
recollection of competent judges of the art, the 
skill which he displayed in every scene of that 
arduous character, will not soon fade away. Even 
the admirers of the original representative, Mr. 
King, returned from the theatre more than 
satisfied with his performance. 

The biographer leaves Lovegrove at the 
Lyceum singing “‘John Hobbs,” and receiving 
two encors nightly. But actor and historian are 
long gathered to the dust; and the name of one 
is only preserved in certain nooks and corners of 
the memory of a few that knew him, and of more 
who have ht antl of him; while that of the other 
is not even 1 e) itioned on the mouldy page of his 
quaint old bo \. 








COMPLIMES TARY DINNER TO MR. 
BENJAMIN WEBSTER. 


The friends of Mr. Benjamin Webster met un Wed- 
nesday evening, at the ett Tavern, Queen- 
strc et, Lincoln’s-inn-fielda, for the of presenting 
him with a testimonial in token is val services 

i , and in recognition 


inscription, beautifully written on vellum and framed 
in the most costly style :— 
To BensamMin Wesster, Esa., 
Who, by his natural ability, strict integrity, and un- 
ceasing diligence, has been raised to the highest position 
in the dramatic profession, and whose zeal on behalf of 
“The Poor Player” has placed him in the honourable 
sition of Master of the Royal Dramatic College, 
Master of the Drury-lane Theatrical Fund, and Presi- 
dent of the Dramatic, Equestrian, and Musical Sick 
Fund Association, the first-named honour having been 
conferred upon him under the direct sanction of her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, patroness of the 
college. In the proud position of master of three 
benevolent institutions connected with the dramatic 
profession, and having three London theatres, one his 
own freehold, and two under his own management, he 
may joyfully look back to the commencement of his 
difficult career, feeling himself an honourable repre- 
sentative of well-applied intelligence, strict honesty, 
persevering industry, and great kindness, since those 
qualities alone have obtained for him the high honour 
he now enjoys, and this expression of the sincere re- 
gard of those associated with him in giving effect to 
the purposes: of the Royal Dramatic College. In the 
language of Shakespeare he may truthfully reply :— 

“ This is no flattery ; these are counsellors 

That feelingly persuade me what I am.” 

London, February, 1864, 


The presentation took place at a dinner, over which 
Mr. Robert Bell presided, and at which a large number 
of dramatic and literary celebrities were present. 
After the usual loyal toasts, 
The Chairman made the presentation, and said it 
was always with difficulty he had to speak of any man 
in his presence, but that difficulty was considerably 
increased when they had nothing to say of him but in 
his praise. He wished Mr. Webster could possibly 
had been absent on that occasion ; but as that was im- 
possible, he would beg of him not to listen to anything 
which he was about to say. Most of those who remem- 
bered the olden days of the drama would not have 
forgotten the time when the Kemble dynasty ruled, 
and the stage was adorned by such men as Liston, 
Kemble, Ward, Fawcett, Dowton, and many others, 
as well as the actresses Davenport, Miss Tree, and 
many more. They had watched with interest the pro- 
cress Of the stage in our own times, and it must now 
% a source of pleasure to them to find that amongst 
the last of that illustrious race now upon the stage 
was the person of their illustrious friend, Mr. Benjamin 
Webster. But he was happy to say that although he 
was the last living actor now upon the stage of the 
time, they had yet amongst them another actor of that 
period, who still survived, but who had retired to re- 
pose upon his laurels, one of the greatest comedians 
that ever embellished the English stare—namely, 
Robert Keeley. (Cheers.) As far as he remembered, 
Mr. Webster’s career was created on the stage of 
Drury-lane. He was celebrated in his youthful days 
for the intelligence he had displayed in playing Shakes- 
perian clowns, which required considerable histrionic 
talent and an insight into character rarely to be met 
with. At first he played the character of Pompey in 
“* Measure for Measure,” and the circumstance under 
which he played it for the first time was interesting as 
giving a sprng to his career, having taken it up at a 
moment’s notice, in consequence of Harley’s sudden 
illness, It was so great a success that it was the first 
step in that at career that had since followed. 
(Hear, hear.) Then came the abolition of the patents 
of the great theatres. It was not for them now to 
promulgate any opinion on that point. Some might 
think it wise and others that it was the reverse. It 
was a period of transition when the patents were 
abolished and the stage was thrown open. He had 
watched ae yetgrens narrowly, and he was able to say 
that Mr. Webster had ‘produced between thirty and 
forty plays of our cotemporary writers—(hear, hear)— 
amongst which were the writings of Sheridan Knowles 
and his friend Westland Marston—(cheers)—Talfourd, 
others. This was in addition to others who always 
entered into the views of Mr. Webster. Mr. Bell then 
rapidly and effectively reviewed the career of Mr. 
ebster as manager of the Adelphi and other thea‘ 
and his connection with various characters connecte 
with the drama, and concluded by making the pre- 
sentation. 
poe Satan, whe yee wesived with cordial ~~ 
rei eering, delivered an interesting speech, for 
the whole of whick we regret we cannot find room. He 
said: Gentlemen—friends I will call you, and I believe 
truthfully, even though it is said that a man of many 
friends may at some time need one—this is the second 
honour conferred upon me, first in my esteem, because 
a larger experience of my services has not proved that 
I have been found wanting in your consideration, nor 
— regard for me moulted one feather ; while your 
ind intentions conveyed to me by my old and 
good friend Mr. Robert Bell, have so overpowered 
me that no words can express to you what I feel. This 
is no fable. To be twice honoured as I have been in 
is especial way cannot but convince me that I have 
done the drama’s state some service, and they know it. 
No more of that. As your worthy chairman ed 
in his flowing harangue of the choicest- language, I 
felt my powers of utterance waxing smaller and 
er, until I could have exclaimed with Othello 
“Silence that dreadful bell!” it frightens the powers of 
speech out of me. But my honour is at e, and I 
must redeem the pledge with unalloyed gratitude. The 
a 7 have presented me with is not gold, is 





as Master of the Dramatic 
of hie private worth and his nent talents as a dra- 
matic wtist. The presentation consisted of the following 








process for the exhibition ; but 
it is an illuminated page in the of my life, given 


who can honestly say he has done his best, without a 
thought of ostentation, for his brotherhood 3. and could 
memory hold a seat in this dramatic globe as long 
as I could wish, it would be gratefully remembered 
for ages to come, I have been strongly and 
preg | alluded to in so many phases of my profes- 
sion that Tam almost fearful your chairman has laid 
himself open to criminal proceedings for the number of 
good characters he has given me ; but inmy future con- 
duct 1 will endeavour to save him from sucha dilemma 
by proving, if I can, that he did not very much overstep 
the boundsof prudence in his opinion of the past. First, 
the player—and I have been a very poor player, both on 
and off the stage, mentally and physically—and in those 
times it was fortunate that I was not a poor player on 
the violin ; that has often stood me in need. And to 
prove that music has its uses as well as charms, 
I will tell you one o’er true tale of me and my fiddle, 
Mr.Webster then narrated the story of his life. While 
speaking of his connection with the Drury-lane Fund, 
the Sick Fund Association, and the Royal Dramatic 
College, Mr. Webster said: I hope with respect to 
these great charities they will prosper, not forgetting 
the general fund or that of Covent-garden. We have 
built and furnished with every comfort twenty resi- 
dences for artists of the histrionic profession, with a may- 
nificient hall for the collection of everything relating 
to the drama, either in pictures, books, engravings, or 
curiosities. have received the pleasing information 
from the talented Miss Braddon of the gift of another 
house, to be called the Aurora Floyd House, out of 
compliment to my representation of ** Softy,” which re- 
flects honour on her and her heart. The appeal I have 
made to the tercentenary committee for the college, and 
the school of the Royal Dramatic College, to be called 
the Shakespeare School, and to be endowed withscholar- 
ships like the Harrow and Rugby schools, has been 
warmly received, especially by the London committee, 
who are desirous of distinctly making it a part and 
parcel of their scheme. A number of offers have been 
made to me in the kindest spirit, and among them the 
celebrated artiste, Miss Glynn, has thrown her whole 
talent into the scale, to benefit the plan she most en- 
thusiastically approves. In the course of further 
remarks, Mr. We ster said :—-All managers must be 
more or less dramatists. Many and many a popular 
author’s piece would have been damned but for the 
suggestions of the manager. Shakespeare was a 
manager, and so was Davenant, Sheridan, Garrick, 
and others. down to our present time ; and their prac- 
tical knowledge helped their success. Now I know of 
authors turning managers, or rather lessees, whose 

wer, though not evidenced in the bills, has weight 
behind the curtain as to what shall or shall not be = 
duced; but this is special pleading. Young authors 
complain of managers on the impossibility of getting 
their pieces produced. Now I can a tale unfold on 
that head. ‘To please Manager Morris I took the City 
Theatre, in the classical regions of Grubb-street. At 
the end of my term I was indebted £5 to Mr. Davidge 
for rent. I pleaded loss, and urged that he ought to 
forego the £5; and he, with that bonhomie of manner 
for which Douglas Jerrold has celebrated him, said, 
“T don’t mean to oppress you, my dear boy; so, 
instead of paying me the £5, write me for it a two-act 
domestic drama, in the style of the ‘ Wreck Ashore.’” 
My circumstances only made me too glad to accept 
the condition, and I wrote him the original drama of 
“The Golden Farmer,” on the backs of the stage 
letters of the Olympic Theatre, whilst his boy waited 
for the copy. So that 1 never read the drama consecu- 
tively, nor have ever seen it acted. It was a great 
success, and Cumberland. the publisher, offered me £5 
for the copyright ; but that good, kind creature, Da- 
vidge, finding I had no other copys refused to give 
Cumberland one, and I was minus the £5, He kicked 
a poor deformed call-boy out of the theatre. This boy 
had been making a clean copy to prompt by, and 
brought it to me for some assistance I had rendered 
him. I published, saved the copyright to myself— 
which would have been Cumberland’s if Davidge had 
let him have a copy—and the piece has since returned 
me hundreds, made the fortune of an actor in America, 
and brought me large offers to write a sequel. I shall 
pool wy wishing you all the happiness you could 
wish yourselves, and heartily 

Offer my thanks in triplet tone to you, 
As author, manager, and actor too. ' 

Dr. Spence then proposed the toast_of Dramatic 
Literature, which was responded to by Mr. W estland 
Marston. A number of similar appropriate toasts 
being drunk before the company separated, a selection 
of music was performed, under the direction of Mr. 
Frederick Kingsbury, by Miss Rose Hersee, Miss 
Leffler, Mr. J. Gwynne, and Mr. C. Henry, all of 
whom had kindly offered their assistance. Mr. F. 
Toole officiated as toastmaster. 


Music. 


° 2 be! 

Monpay Poru.ar Concerts.—We subjoin the 
program for last Monday evening :— 
PART I. 

8, for two violins, two violas, 

ae m s . - < Mendelssohn. 
MM. Vieuxtemps, L. Ries, H. Webb, Hann, and Paque. 
Song, ‘ Dawn, gentle flower” ...........++++++: Henry Smart. 


Miss Banka. 
Recit. ‘‘ Ye 





“op. 1 
cello 


ple, rend your hearts” } (Elijah) Mendelssohn. 


Air, “If wil your hearts” ...... 
Mr. Montem Smith. 
in G, . 14, No. 2, for Pianoforte alone 
(No. 10 of G's eflitiom) 2.0.2.6. .cceccvsees 





as an honest token of friendship esteem to a man 


(First time at the Monday Po; 
Mr. Charles 6. 
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PART II. 
Sonata, for Pianoforte and violin .............. 
Mr. Charles Hallé, and M. Vieuxtemps. 


BONT. cee ccs ccccvecsessecacscecece secs vece Pianoforte Solo, (Marta) ......... Aes ceesesegad yonsves 

rai 3 Mr. Montem Smith. 7 Madame Winter. 

Gene “Who is Sylvian!” .......cercrcrceccececevees Schubert, | Seng, **Goodl night, beloved” ............. ‘ cusses ee 

erp : Miss Banks. ; Mr. Carter. 

Quartett, for two violins, viola, and violoncello ...... Haydn. | Duo Brilliante, (Pour Deux Violons 

MM. Vieuxtemps, L. Ries, H. Webb, and Paqne. | « Messrs. Albert and Otto Booth. 
Conductor Mr. Benedict. | Song, ** Willow by the wave” ........ F. Lablache. | 


The sextett was even better played than on its | pianoforte Solo, “ Home, Sweet Home” 


first performance at a previous concert. ‘The | 
other instrumental pieces call for no special 
mention. The vocalists were Miss Banks and Mr. 


There is always a charming uncertainty about 
the appearances of this gentleman, which keeps 
the public in a state of not unpleasant anxiety 
as to whether their favourite will sing or not; 
and as a rule, fate chucks the copper against 
them, and they lose the toss and the tenor. 
Tar Mustcat Society or Lonpon.—The first 
trial of new Orchestral Compositions took place 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, on Wednesday 
evening. From some error, the kour at which 
it was announced to begin was, on the tickets, 
half-past eight; while on the program issued in 
the room, it was eight o’clock precisely. This 
uncertainty as to the real time caused very many 
of the audience to arrive during the performance 
of the symphony, which suffered greatly in 
consequence. It is to be hoped such a mistake 
(of course, quite unintentional), will not occur 
again. The works selected by the council were, 
No. 1, symphony, Adolfe Gollmick ; No. 2, overture, 
“ Endymion,” Alice Mary Smith; No. 3, concerto, 
flute, G. A. Macfarren; No. 4. overture in o, 
“Bridal Wreath,” E. Aguilar; No. 5, overture to 
a comedy, R. Harold Thomas; No. 6, overture in 
a, ©. A. Barry. The symphony, which was con- 
ducted by the composer himself, is a cleverly 
written work, but betrays a want of originality. 
Beethoven is strongly marked in nearly every 
movement; and there is a tendency to greatly 
overwork the subjects, which begets a monotony 
only to be relieved by the finest instrumentation. 
We hope to hear a better work from the pen of 
Mr. Gollmick, whom we think capable of writing 
with greater originality. Miss Smith’s overture 
shewed much cleverness and originality in the 
instrumentation in very many places, but was 
too much after the style of Mendelssohn. As a 
whole, however, it was exceedingly creditable to 
the young lady’s talent. In the present day, a 
concerto for the flute is a rarity, therefore, we 
must welcome the new one of Mr. Macfarren, 
which was extremely well played by Mr. Radcliffe, 
for whom, we believe, it was written. Mr. Mac- 
farren has taken the form adopted by Weber in 
his Concertstiick ; the three movements leading 
one into the other. We believe it is a work that 
will improve upon acquaintance; after a single 
hearing, we can only say there are some beautiful 
passages, both solo and orchestral. What par- 
ticularly struck us was the latter portion of the 
slow movement, and also a phrase in the finale, 
where the flute has a very florid passage against 
a charming melody for violoncello, with pizzicato 
accompaniment for violins. Mr. Aguilar’s over- 
ture is very disjointed, and too noisy to our taste, 
some positions, however, were light, and seemed 
to please. Perhaps, the cleverest work of the 
whole evening’s performance was Mr. Harold 
Thomas’ overture. It displayed really an attempt 
at originality, and in the latter part, particularly, 
he has been successful with the instrumentation 
likewise. The overture of Mr. Barry is quite of 
a different character, displaying talent; neverthe- 
less, it had the disadvantage of being heard 
during the departure of the audience. Under 


i ee TT TTT Mendelssohn, 


PART Il, 


Madame Weiss and Miss Leffler. 


Miss Leffler. 


Madame Winter. 
Conductors, Herr Lehmeyer and C, J. Hargitt. 


in an unusual degree, the qualities above all 
necessary in a composer,—namely, a thoroughly 
original fancy and a complete knowledge of in- 


ranks of living musicians. The execution of this 


Since the night of its first 


perhaps expressing the wish of many subscribers 


extreme satisfaction. Without bei 


M. Silas had pastoral life in his mind, when 


scrupulous care under Mr. Manns’ direction. Per- 


glowing imagination counts for something. This 
spontaneity is not discernible, to the faintest 
degree, in Gliick’s composition. Mr. Manns tells 
us the ballet music was collected, and, under the 
title of a divertissement, was placed at the end of 
the score in the French edition. He furthermore 
considers these airs “lively enough” to have acted 
as a refresher to the audience, after the two tragic 
scenes concluding the opera. The thanks of the 
musical public are due to the clever director of 
these concerts for occasionally bringing forward 
such quaint compositions as Gliick’s Ballet Airs, 
though the degenerate moderns may not feel 
disposed to agree with the assertion—that for a 
“spirit, freshness, and a certain naive gracefulness, 
these airs will yield tonone.” Madame Badia and 
Signor di Sammarino were again’ the vocalists— 
and by desire, they gave the duet from “ J Martiri,” 
“Ah! fuggi.” The lady’s name also ap d for | 











and Arditi’s famous valse. “ Una furtiva lagrima” | 
and “ Quando le sere” were the solos set down for | 
Signor di Sammarino. The attraction of the day | 
was enchanced by an oboe solo by Mr. Crozier, | 
and Schumann’s overture, “ Di Braut von Messina.” 
PotyaraPuic Hatu.—If anybody could reconcile 
us to obsolescent entertainment, it would be Mrs, 
George Case, née Grace Egerton, who is young, 
nice and clever, a good actress, a pleasing singer, 





such circumstances, it is scarcely fair to criticise 
a work upon the first time of hearing. With the 


exception of the symphony, all the works were 


conducted by Mr. Frank Mori. 


dances well, and mimics capitally. She was at 
one time on the stage, but quitted it to enter 
upon the line of entertainment in which she 
has made herself a name. She made her debut 


Mapame Winter's Matinée Musicatz.—This | at Her Majesty's Concert Room, in 1862, having 
= gave a Pianoforte Recital, at Cramer, Wood | some short time previously left the stage, and 
and Co,’s Rooms, on Friday, Feb. 19, when alarge|the following year transferred herself to the 
and fashionable audience assembled. We subjoin | Dudley Galleryin the Egyptian Hall, in both places 
the program, only remarking that Madame |and in both seasons attracting the public and 

* Winter and the artistes who assisted her created | making a reputation. Miss Grace E,; has 


& most favourable impression on their hearers. 
PART I. 

Thay: “EI ones Ss oc tsidd cateiae 
Madame Weiss, Miss Leffler, and Mr. Carter. 


and has 
produce a “new” enter- 


been a long while from the m 
just returned to town to 


... Randegger.\tainment in conjunction with her husband, Mr. 


Case. The fun of the affair turns upon the 


Sq “ 2 ” | * * . 
mg, “‘Thou art so near of a — cccccccces Retchardl. hiring of a drawing-room story, which an ardent 
Solo Pianoforte “ Le Chant des Naiades" (Lurline), ....Ascher. | lover is induced to take to be near the object of 


Madame Winter, 

Lullaby, “Rest thee, babe” ........sscecc00e Co de Hargitt 
Madame Weiss. 

(Accompanied by the Composer). 

Song, ‘Yes! thou art changed” 





Miss Leffler. 





his affections. Miss Egerton assumes a variety 
of characters, sings, dances, and in manifold wise 
perplexes her admirer. She is, in all respects, a 


Pr . Julia Woolf. | clever “ entertainer,” were entertainment enter- 





ed | serve the 





errs Liss 4 taining. But holding as we do some very mark 
imi “ie Concert —_— 56 a A Pt ay oe Weber. opini ons on the par bee this class of 
Orchestral Accompapiments by Messrs, Booth and Sidebethan, / amusement as the dreariest, dullest, most insipid 


thing going, wanting dramatic vitality, and only 
excusable in a small village, where no theatre 
Kuhe. | exists, and the curate is not sensational, we 
}eannot glorify Miss Egerton in her present line, 
| (clever though she is, and clever though Mr. Case 
Be ches ee gia C Doncla.|is), to the extent we could wish in consideration 
| of her talents. 


Ricumonp Nationa, OrpHaN Home.—A very 


ote NY OS Thalbero. | good amateur concert was given on Tuesday 

~ | evening, in aid of the National Orphan Home, by 
the members of Mr. Hales’s choir. ‘The concert, 
CrystaL Pauace.—The opinion of those who| which took place in the schoolhouse in Eton- 
Montem Smith, who had the unenviable task of consider M. Silas a man of genius, must be full 


: , : \ Y | street, was well-attended, the room being crowded 
appearing for Mr. Sims Reeves, indisposed. confirmed after attentively liste 


¢ to a perform- | in every part bya fashionable audience, by whom 
ance of his Symphony in a. M. Silas possesses,|the exertions of the performers were received 
and applauded with the liveliest enthusiasm. 
The most successful of the vocal pieces given 
‘ were Bishop’s part song, ‘Sleep, gentle lady,” 
strumental resources. Without the latter acquire- | which was admirably sung, and encored—Bellini's 
ment the greatest natural gifts are completely | polacca from the “ Puritani,” “Son vergin vexrosa,” 
unavailing. ‘The composer has, in this symphony, | given by Miss M. Heath, in Miss Heath's best 
given the musical world a “taste of his quality” | style, her clear shake being especially fine in the 
sufficient to earn for himself a place high in the | tremulous passages, and her spirited performance 
winning a rapturous encore—a solo, “ Ade,” the 
work will be regarded as one of the most interesting | singer of which possesses a clear sweet voice, 
events connected with the Crystal Palace Concerts. | which evoked a bis—and the solo and chorus from 
performance by the | “ Niccold de’ Lapi,” ‘‘ Gran’ Dio,” the solo of which 
band of the Musical Society of London at St.| was effectively sung by Mr. F. Robinson. We 
James’s Hall last season, this charming composition | were s 
has not, until now, been heard ; and we should be| audience with which Mendelssohn's “Vale of 
rest,” sung in admirable style, was received by 
if we assumed that, before the close of the Winter | the audience. Scargely a hand was raised at the 
Concerts, its repetition would be regarded with | conclusion of the part song, notwithstanding the 
absurdly | excellence of its delivery. The instrumental 
speculative, we may conjecture, from the general | portion of the program was also well rendered, 
style of the es throughout the work, that| more particularly in tle violin solo in the second 

part, “La chasse,” which was performed with 
engaged upon his symphony. . It was played with | considerable dexterity, and owed its encore partly 
to the innate merit of the performer, and partly 
haps it was for the purpose of instituting compari- | to the excellence of Mr. Custard’s accompaniment. 
sons, that a “selection of ballet airs” from Gliick’s | We have indeed, especial praise to award to Mr. 
« Alceste,” was performed so soon after those from | Custard in the accompaniments. At the close of 
“La Reine de Saba.” ‘he fact may be urged, that | the performance, Mr. Hales, in a few choice and 
in Gliick’s time ballet music never overstepped the | eloquent remarks, the full force of which must 
stately boundaries of the minuet and gavotte.| have been realised by the heart that breathed 
The composer at the Court cf Versailles loses | them, took occasion to thank the members of the 
immensely by comparison with his modern rival. | choir individually for the services they had so 
It is true, as Mr. Manns observes in his notice,| ably and successfully rendered, expressing his 
that “‘M, Gounod’s music enjoys all the advantage |thanks so fervently that the members wer 
of the resources of modern instrumentation,” | deeply moved. The success, which has attended 
which Gliick’s did not; but surely a rich and|the concert, speaks for the ability of Mr. Hale: 
in the gen 
certainly that success has only been commensurat« 
with the pains and trouble (always a labour of 
love), expended on the undertaking. 


urprised to observe the apathy among the 


management of his choir; and 





ee - —— 


Theatres. 


-- —¢-—- —_ 
1. Covent GARDEN. 
« She Stoops to Conquer,” Sc. 
The new opera still continues to attract, and 


the various airs are already becoming favourites 
in musical circles. 


2. Her Masestry’s. 
* Foust.” 
This week Mr. Santley has taken the réle of 


Mephistopheles, and Mr. C, Lyall (from Covent 
Garden) that of Valentin. Our remarks on the 
“ Non so piv, cosa son,” from “‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,” | change will be found in our leading columns. 


3. Drury Lane. 
« Man of the World;” “ Night and Morn ;” 
“ Sindbed the Sailor.” 

When Mr. Phelps throws himself and his 
energies into a part—-and to do him justice he 
generally does—he is pretty sure to invest the! 

with power, and to make his acting a succesy. 

e are not always incliaed to “hold with” My. 
Phelps (as Mrs. Brown would say) in same of hiv 
opinions concerning himself; we know that he i« 
afflicted with an implicit belief in his own gren: 
powers, and that he is desirous of inducing the 
general public to icipate in that faith—vide the 

lacards which Mr. Phelps has produced on a suh- 
Jeet nobody cares a bit about nee pee , 
Messrs. Bellew and Flower) but to condemn M». 
Phelps. Holding then these private ideas con- 
cerning My. Phelps behind the scenes, we are tho 
more remy to admit Mr. Phelps’s talent on the 
stage. Whether he be the foremost man, or the 
second or third or antepenultimate man in his 
profession, he is very in a great many parts, 
as he is—he, an acknowled tragedian—in 
It fo rebvehing. couslenally. to witeems ©. goo’ 

t to witness a good 
comedy of the old school, indicative as they are 
of the thoughts and manners of our forefathers, 
their social customs, and the ions which sur- 
veyed them. Not that old comedies always de- 
which it is considered proper to 
expend on them, for in the majority o/ instances 
they are mere farces long drawn out, and set in 
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till, in an eclectic sense 

esting studies. Of such 

lan of World’’—the rare 

teristic, well-dressed and badly- 

running at Drury Lane—badly 

Mr. Phelps himself. Why that 

hould surround himself with a set of 

, Who go farther io mar his excellent 

t itin pleasing relief, isa problem 

ved by theatrical stars who delight 

rounded by mediocrity. Now, ill sup- 

had enough in a tragedy, but in a comedy 

unpardonable; and at Drury Lane, where the 

Pertinaz Macsycophant charms, it is not 

iy the imbecility of Sir Pertinaz 

nt ipporters simply disgusts. We 

von a lamer representation than Mr. 

‘ney, his chief rival in stickiness being 

A notable rebel to the reign 

Mr. Barrett, whose acting, like 

‘ contrast to 

ing around As Lord 

: of the most idiotic old men 

ve, a gem of senility perfect 

Ips himself shows unmistake- 

as the truckling and false 

t times he is inclined to 

rce into the passionate scenes, 

inclined to swear a great deal 

e know that Macklin, Congreve, and 

by no means objected to oaths 

questionable character than the 

among us use at the present day ; 

no doubt that Mr. Phelps follows the 

ut it is by no me ins necessary that 

hould rap out a d——n or d ] 

ites, and use a word which, at the 

» house, sounds very like a Divine 

h it may be only “’cod,” This pro- 

rfrom the pit and gallery of course, 

Macsycophant's 

assumption of honesty, his 

all his excitable, fretful nature, 

layed in a most masterly manner by Mr. 

so good that we could wish his 
were better. 

the revival of the “ Man of the World,” 

| Byron's “ Manfred”’ is to be reproduced next 

veek, so that Mr. Phelps will have his hands full. 

‘he first part of Shakespeare’s “ Henry IV.” is 

ilso in preparation, and will be produced on Easter 

Monday it completeness in the cast, and 

extraordinary splendour in the scenery, dresses, 

Messrs. Falconer and Chatterton 

termined to revive the ancient glories of 


} 
lhe 


ps, offers a brilliant 


him. 


eniu 


1 a 


the judicious grieve, 

ouree, his 
VeOniality boove 
ure til 
Phel; who 1 
upporter 


icle 


with gre 


PraLlions, 


1. PRrrncess’s. 
"s Return; “ Little Tom Tucker.” 
ted Brothers Webb are announced 
to appear in their talented impersonation of the 
two Dro The Prince of Wales visited the 
theatre on ‘Tuesday night. 
5. Lycrum. 

“The Lost Child ;” “ Bel Demonio.” 

Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge 
have visited this theatre during the week. 

6. HAYMARKET. 
* Bunkum Muller ;” “ Our Ameri- 
;” “A Kiss in the Dark.” 

Comedy is dead: long live “ Bunkum Muller,” 
und that “thing of shreds and patches,” “ Our 
American Cousin.’ Mr. Sothern has recovered his 
fall with remarkable celerity. His late accident, 
to which we allude, gave him the experience of a 
fall on a hard road, in addition to the fall in 
public estimation, which his*a)terations and im- 
provements upon the original Dundreary had 
for him. If that edifying farce in three 
acts, wit e which we have been too long acquainted, 
is to be succeeded by anything more worthy the 
admiration of rational beings,—well and good. 
** Bunkum Muller,” however, does not suggest that 
the hope is likely to be realised. In that case, we 
can only wish anything to happen (short of an 
accident to Mr, Sothern), which may again 
occasion the performance of those fine old 
comedies so well acted by the Haymarket com- 
pany. 
cap and bells, and can now bear with a little real 
wit and humour. 

On Wednesday evening the new ‘‘ monopological ” 
extravaganza was produced, in which Mr, Sothern is 
the only visible character. The piece is of the 
entertainment class, placed on the boards of a 
theatre: it is one in which Mr. Woodin and his 
hundred confréres satirise humanity, with the 
distinction that entertainers play many parts, and 
Mr. Sothern enacts but one—that of a seedy and 
eccentric dramatic author. The piece itself 1s ex- 
ceedingly slight in construction, and relies entirely 
upon the mannerism of the actor and his established 
reputation, It is not toomuch to say that Bunkum 
Muller would never have made Mr, Sothern what 


‘pra 


The celel 


‘ 
i 


The 


Little Daisy ;”" 


can Cousin 


Ne cured 


The public have surely had enough of the 





Lord Dundreary has made him, and that there are 
a thousand existing plays—comedies, vaudevilles, 
farces—in which Mr. Sethern might be seen to 
infinitely greater advantage. His acting in ‘‘Bunkum | 
Muller” is not comparable to his acting in ‘‘ My 
Aunt’s Advice.’ The scene opens in the rather 
muddled study of Mr. Bunkum Muller, who is at 
| variance with Mrs. Muller from his eccentric habits, 
| and has to submit to many indignities, practised on 
| the part of his lady, who locks him in his room, and 
refuses to prepare his dinner. Bunkum has in his 
room a bust of Shakespeare, his. prototype in 
dramatic writing, towhom he addresses a confidential 
account of his former life and his ante-nuptia! love, 
and calls him affectionately ‘* Bill.” From his 
quotation of parts of his own dramas, it would 
appear that his style assimilates very much to that 
of ** Bill,” especially in such passages as— 
“The question is, endure or not endure ? 
When a bare bodkin works a perfect cure.” 
These relations, and many melo-dramatic passages, all 
of which are given with true actorial pathos, are 
interrupted by a pertinacious organ outside and a 
German band. At one point the eccentric Bunkum 
fires off what he imagines to be an unloaded pistol, 
which explodes in reality, sending a bullet through 
the window into a house opposite, and provoking a 
piercing female scream, whiclt causes Bunkum to 
imagine himself the murderer of his former love, who 
lives over the way. An expostulative scene with a 
policeman follows, and Bunkum finds, to his great 
joy, that the bullet has simply perforated a chest of 
drawers. Then a Mr. Tickler turns up, who proves 
to be the husband of Mrs. Bunkum Muller, of whom 
Bunkum thus becomes happily ridden. Immediately 
upon this fortunate discovery three letters arrive— 
one from his adored’s brother, offering to further his 
suit upon payment of an outstanding wager; another 
from his lawyer, informing him that a heavy lawsuit 
has been gained by him, with costs; and the third 
from Mr. J. B. Buckstone, offering to produce one of 
his pieces. Bunkum’s exultation concludes the piece, 
and the curtain falls. Very slight applause, however, 
suffices to re-raise it, and a sort of second part 
follows, in which Bunkum illustrates the reception 
of his piece on the night of production, and his own 
acting in it. ‘The after-piece is a mistake. It is too 
long as an encore ; it is travelling on a well-worn 
ground, the idea having been exhausted by a score 
of entertainers; and it destroys what little effect 
remained from the play itself. Added to which, it 
secures a kind of pseudo-applause for the piece from 
the audience, who will encore it—as they encore 
singers at music halls, merely to get out of the 
performer the most he has to give. This feeling 
prevailed on Wednesday night, even at the termin- 
ation of the second part—for the audience did not 
know whether Mr. Sothern had finished, until a 
gentleman in plain dress came forward and bowed. 
It was the author, Mr. Craven. The extravaganza, 
or whatever it may be called, has little merit in 
itself. It is redolen€ of ‘‘ business,” such as the 
drinking of red ink for brandy, tumbling over foot- 
stools, and the like. The monologue is not witty, 
though there is an absurd concatenation of ideas here 
and there—some of a dubious tendency in point of 
elegance, which reminds one of Dundreary. Mr. 
Sothern’s make-up was very good—especially his 
wig; and his acting was characteristic, and his 
expression funny. But we do not think ‘‘ Bunkum 
Muller” worthy of the talent which Mr. Sothern 
evinces in the delineation of all the characters he 
has lately attempted, above all of that which has 
made Lord Dundreary a joy for ever—until Mr. 
Byron ‘‘improved” upon it so detrimentally. 
7. New ADELPHI. 
“The Pretty Horsebreaker;” ‘ Leah;” 
Belle Belle.” 
8. OLYMPIC. 
«B. B;” “The Ticket of Leave Man.” 
9. STRAND. 
“On and Off ;” “ Unlimited Confidence ;” “ Orpheus 
and Eurydice ; “ Margate Sands.” 
10. St. JAmeEs’s. 
« The Silver Lining ;” “ As Cool as a Cucumber ;” 
“« The Birthplace of Podgers.” 
11. AsTLEY’s. 
** Friar Bacon.” 


12. New Royatry. 


“ Madame Berliot’s Ball ;” “Iwion ;” “ Stolen.” 

| “Ivion” being ubiquitous, is in town and in 
Liverpool at the same time. London in not to be 
deprived of Mdlles. Cavendish and Maitland, 
though Miss Jenny Wilmore is at the Prince of 
Wales’, and her part falls to Miss Teresa Furtardo, 
| while Minerva is played by Mr. W. H. Stephens. 
The “responsible management” of the New 
Royalty has been vested in the Misses Pelham, 
Mrs. Charles Selby remaining directress. The 
performance at Liverpool is undertaken 

tive of Mrs. Selby’s arrangement for the u- 
ance of “ Ivion” ot a en ts lnore 
of Mrs. Selby’s company being leave 


“ Lady 











her. Mr. Rogers and Miss Jenny Wilmore have 

left the company entirely, not on a mere leave of 

absence. F 
13. SADLER’s WELLS. 

“ Hamlet ,” “The Prince of the Peaceful Islands,” 

Brutes of men are willing to admit that ladies 
can do almost anything they set their minds 
upon. It is true they can play upon the feelings 
and the piano with exquisite grace, but they can 
neither fence nor play Hamlet. Female Blondins 
have, before this, come to utter grief; aud female 
Hamlets are likely to follow their mournful 
example. “The fair Ophelia,” the Queen, and 
the pages are all very well; but, until lovely 
woman is differently constituted, a feminine 
Prince of Denmark must be an anomaly. The 
relict of David Garrick was a clever woman in 
her day, and often affirmed she could “do anything 
but make a coach, and a watch.” She might 
have added with equal certainty, “and play 
Hamlet.” This reversion of the usual order of 
things is by no means new; for in our own ex- 
perience we have seen a female Othello in the 
Guernsey Theatre; and “so long as memory 
holds,” &c., we shall remember that extraordinary 
performance. As for the Romeos of theatrical 
life, they are often feminine; but the gentle 
Montague deals not largely in heroics, as Hamlet 
does. The latter youth has some very strong 
outbursts of passion set down for him, and in 
these situations a woman’s want of power is 
painfully apparent. If any lady could play the 
Danish Prince, Miss Marriott could; but her 
talent is thrown away in the attempt. The in- 
tention may be excellent, as it is in the case of 
this clever actress; but the fact is, that nature 
sets her face against the proceeding, and refuses 
to “assist,” as the French say. Surely the hair 
of “the foremost man in his profession” must 
have greatly resembled the quills of an ill- 
tempered porcupine, when he saw the announce- 
ment of a lady Hamlet in his ancient home. 
Furthermore, touching the “foremost man,”’— 
we may perhaps, assume that real dramatic 
talent is alone identifled with the name of Phelps; 
and that if Phelps, sen., is the ‘foremost man,” 
Phelps, jun., is the hindermost. That very 
common remark, “‘ the devil take the hindermost,” 
will, we hope, never be disccourteously applied to 
Mr. Edmund Phelps, who plays Laertes. The 
Sadler’s Wells company is not adapted for the 
proper rendering of Shakespearian plays, the 
subordinate characters in “ Hamlet” being, with 
scarcely any exception, performed in a very 
inefficient manner. We would remind the gentle- 
man who plays Claudius that am actor, who 
appears in a great hurry when speaking blank 
verse, impresses an audience unfavourably ; and 
that the King, villain as he is, has some of the 
finest language in the tragedy to utter. We were 
glad to see Mrs. Buckingham White again a 
member of the company, to which she will prove 
a great acquisition. “ Hamlet” was produced for 
Miss Marriott’s benefit on Monday last. The house 
was crowded to excess, and the popular actress 
called before the curtain no less than four times. 

14, MARYLEBONE. 
“ The Outcasts ;” ‘‘ Lost in the Snow.” 

A new piece was produced on Saturday last, 
and has been running during the week, entitled 
“The Outcasts.” Bearing in mind the sensational 
tendencies of the audiences who attend this 
theatre, and whose applause of the piece is the 
best testimony to its appropriateness, we have yet 
some hesitation in pronouncing “ The Outcasts” a 
success. It is of the homely-pathetic kind, 
appealing to the sympathies of its auditory, and 
pourtraying in vivid colours the troubles of the 
poor and unfortunate. The objects of the piece 
are defined in one of the most pathetic placards 
we ever read, in which allusion to the various 
outcasts of society is made in the most touching 
manner, well calculated to attract attention to 
a piece which deals so largely in the sorrows of 
the humblest classes. To depict the intricacies 
of the plot wonld be useless; suffice it to remark 

, Miss Braddon — “ae: cee “ the 
original story, from which “ 7'he teasts” 1s 
dramatised, FH does not want strength or multi- 
plicity of incident. The parts were well filled 
and the acting commendable — more especially 
that of Messrs. Sim Thomson, Charles Lerigo, 
and Harry Bolton, and Misses Ferris and Ellen 
Thirlwall, though the last in soubrette parts 1s 4 
little boisterous in her fun, as was noticeable in 
the after-piece. ‘‘ Lost in the Snow” has been 
completing its run with success. There is villany 
enough in the piece—which includes a roue, 
blackguard, a convict, an idiot, three spirits, and 
several broken hearts—to considerably astonish 
the neighbourhood, 


15, SURREY. 4 
« Ashore and Afloat ;” “ Harlequin Old King Cole. 
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16. Pavition THEATRE. | 

The fiery cloud now hanging over northern | 
Europe has apparently suggested to the energetic 
lessees of this theatre the advisability of their 
bringing out a spectacular drama called “ War | 
with the Danes.’ This principle of seizing upon | 
the events of the time as subjects for dramatic 
representation, is somewhat analagous to the 
custom prevalent among unfixed theatrical stars, 
who wander in pastoral districts, and find it 
necessary to endow old pieces with a strong local 
interest. If the “ Blacksmith of Bullocksmithy, or 
the Hammer, the Anvil, and the crushed Thumb,” 
will “pullthem in” at the settlement above- 
mentioned, let us hope that “‘ War with the Danes” 
may induce the Whitechapel politicians to go and 
sympathize with the unhappy Saxons against that 
piractical and coarse minded, but victorious Sea 
King, who strides about with a battle axe on his 
shoulder, bullying everybody till he is finally 
extinguished. The drama is well put upon the 
stage, and contains a number of those vigorous 
cold steel combats, so thoroughly appreciated 
by a far Eastern audience. Herewald (Mr. F. 
Marchant), a Saxon leader, is in danger from the 
Danes; and at hide and seek with his followers 
in a cavern. They are surprised by the awful | 
Sea King (Mr. Hamilton), and a general fight 
takes place, ending in the defeat of the Saxons, | 
Eva, Herewald’s wife (Mrs. C. Robinson), is carried | 
off by the briny monarch, who makes insulting 
proposals to his captive. She is defended by Rolls 
(Mr. Pitt), an ancient and gigantic Dane, who, in 
return for his virtuous ofiiciousness, is condemned 
todeath. A large trunk is now brought into the 
Sea King’s private apartment. 'The box is labelled 
“Tribute to the Dane,” and contains the ubiquitous 
Herewald, who confronts his salt water majesty, 
and fights him to music. Of course, Herewald 
conquers, but Throgild the Sea King is artful, and 
tells the Saxon his Hva is dead. 'This information 
paralyses Herewald,who drops his sword, is arrested, 
and conducted to execution without delay. 'The 
ceremory is presided over by Rolls, who discovers 
that the Saxon is his “boy.” 'The soldiers insist 
upon doing their duty; but father and son are | 
saved by Wild Evie of the Hills (Mr. C. Robinson), 
a raving maniac in goatskin pantaloons. This 
useful person afterwards saves Herewald and Eva 

through the usual “secret panel.” 








AMERICA. 

We have musical files to the 13th inst. 

New Yorx.—<According to the Musical Review 
the German company have at last started on their 
western tour. That their season was not success- 
ful was simply owing to bad management. As 
everybody knows, the performance of “ Faust,” 
“ Tannheuser,” and “ Merry Wives of Windsor” 
were witnessed by very crowded audiences. Had 
the troupe commenced with these operas, instead 
of giving “ Stradella’” and “ Martha,” there would 
have been a surplus instead of a loss. “ 7'ann- 
heuser” might have been given six times, and 
saved the company from entire loss; but no, after 
twe performances, when a general curiosity was 
existing to hear this opera, it was withdrawn. 
Well, instead of that we heard Nicolai’s charming 
musical comedy, “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
a work that is full of merit, but considered from 
adramatic point of view, is very deficient and 
uninteresting. With exception of the second act, 
the music of which is full of characteristic broad 
humour and dramatic points of effect, there is but 


little else to commend but the fine and artistic | 


musicianship which pervades the score. Not that 
the author is deficient in ideas, but that they are 
not treated so as to produce the right dramatic 
effect; in proof of it we refer to the first duet 
between the two women, which is much too long, 
and the salient points of which are lost by a great 
deal of unnecessary music. The opera met only 
with a partial success. 

Boston.—* Faust” proved to be the popular 
opera of the season, it having been given seven 
times out of twenty-three performances. “ Mac- 
beth,” done into opera by Verdi, was given once, 
and Max was shrewd enough not to attempt a 
repetition. Shade of the immortal Shakespeare, 
pardon the too presumptuous Iberian! The opera, 
musically, is an empty thing; but it affords a 
good field for the display of dramatic powers. 
Weber or Meyerbeer might have made something 
of it, but Verdi has failed. We hope Maretzek has 
learned a lesson inBoston, which he and other ma- 
nagers will not fail to profit by hereafter, viz., 
that there is nothing lost in fulfilling ones pro- 
mises and keeping faith with the public. Boston 
people had long ago come to the conclusion that, 
of all human beings, open manages was the 
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REVIEWS. 


VOCAL. 
[Scuorr & Co.) 
Set nuovi Canti Siciliani, Parole e Musica di 8. C. 
MARCHESI. 

This is decidedly the age of musical versatility, ' 
if it be not the age of musical excellence. And 
not only has England its John Parrys—who sing, 
and play, and act, and compose—or its German 
Reeds, who do all that, and much besides—but 
Italy, too, has its men of versatile talents, who 
sing and act, and (as Signor Marchesi here shows 
us), compose their own music and write their 
cwn words. And really, as the work of one who 
has not, we presume, made poetry or musical com- | 
position his principal study, the songs now before | 
us are a very creditable production. Whether 
men, whose profession it is to act or to sing, are | 
called upon at all to compose and write, or to| 
publish when they have written and composed, | 
is a question apart from our purpose. Our 
notion that it is better to do one thing well than 
a variety indifferently, may have a somewhat | 
“voccoco” flavour in these “ nothing-venture, no- 
thing-gain” days. The greatest drawback in this 
collection of Canti is, that there is so little “new”’ 
about them. Signor Marchesi calls them “ Nuovi ;” 
but to call these new, one must either never have | 
heard, or else willingly forget, all the Sicilian, | 
Neapolitan, and even Piedmontese national songs, | 
and scraps of tunes that are floating about the! 
world. ‘That there is true Italian melody, a! 
pleasing, easily-caught rhythm, and an unques- 
tionable South Italian character in them, we are 
willing to admit; and the words appear to us to 
partake much of the same nature as the music. | 
Without being at all objectionable, they are | 
scarcely acceptable for want of novelty. There | 
is the stereotyped “Gondola Song,” with its | 
“ Voghiam, voghiam,” and its “barehetta”’ (this, | 
by the by, we fancy is rather Venetian than 
Sicilian); there is the usual love-sick swain and | 
his cruel Dirce, who will not have any “ pietade” 
upon his “pene”; there is another barcarole, 
with its “ Vieni, mio dolee amor,” for the thou- 
sandth time’; there is a cradle-song, with its 
‘‘figlia ameta”’ and “dormi iw pace”; there is a 
Pastorale, telling how a youth who could not | 
speak, was wooed by a maiden who would not; 
and there is the habitual apostrophe to the 
charms of “ Ninetta,” who is, of course, “ bella e 
fresca come un fior.” Still, in spite of the ab- 
solute absence of any originality, these songs are 
by no means to be despised on this account; for 
there is in them enough of that “true stuff,” 
good and old, of which better things have been 
made; that true Italian essence, which all 
Italians (even the smallest) seem to possess-so 
mysteriously ; that lovely Italian essence, so 
strong, so mighty, and so fragrant, that will bear 
dilution to such a wonderful extent, and of which 
one drop alone wili assert itself even in a whole 
sea of adulteration. We wish we could detect 
half a grain of true music in those numerous 
publications by our own native writers, who, like 
Signor Marchesi, are authors and composers in one. 














[AsHpown & Parry. ] 
“I Enter Thy Garden of Roses.’ Romaic Song. 
Words by Lord Byron. Music by A. G. Kurvz. 
This is carefully written, and might be still 
more carefully corrected; for instance, page 3, 
line 3, bar 4, where the voice and accompani- 
ment go in hidden octaves; and one or two 
bars of page 5, where the progressions are not 
satisfactory. On the whole, we should say that 
the composer of this song has more talent than 
experience, for which reason we would counsel 
him not to be quite so ambitious in the selection 
of his words next time. It is by no means an 
easy task to set Byron to music. 








INSTRUMENTAL. 
[CHapPreLt & Co.] 
“The Marguerite Galop.” By W. Day. 
After a very common-place galop, we arrive at 

a trio which turns out to be the old men’s chorus 
in “ Faust.” The galop will prove acceptable on 
this account, no doubt ; and probably also because 
it is easy to play. 





“The Bolero Waltz.” Arranged by F. WALtER- 


STEIN. 

What will Signor Arditi and Madlle. Tietjens 
say, to see (we hope they may never suffer the 
infliction of hearing), their pet Bolero so cruelly 
used as here. We go enisolhly enough along for 
four bars, and then there comes a jerk, and a 
click m the melody which is extremely un- 
pleasant; if we were dancing to this tune, we 





,» an 
least capable of telling truth.—Musical Re- 
view’s correspondent. 





should certainly stumble over our partner's dress, 


every time the players got to this fourth bar, 
utterly untuneful, unrythmicai, unreasonable is 
it. 





‘Cramer, Woop & Co. | 
“ Military Quadrille.’ For the Pianoforte. Com- 
posed by GrorGE GRETTON, 
A very tuneful and danceable set of quadrilles, 
easy to play and of certain effect. 





MUSICAL MAXIMS, 
By Tue LATE Ronerr ScuuMANN. 

The following collection of musical maxims and 
precepts is translated expressly from the German 
for these columns. In the original they form the 
appendix to a collection of short pianoforte pieces, 
called Forty-three “ Clavierstiicke fiir die Jugend, 
Op. 68” (Forty-three Piano Pieces for the Y oung), 
and Robert Schumann calls them “ Musikalische 
Haus- und Lebensregeln.” We propose enume- 
rating twelve maxims in every number of The 
Orchestra, and at the conelusion of the series 
critically to analyse and dilate upon each :— 

L. 

Of all things, the education (Bildung) of the 

ear is the most important. Endeavour at the 


| earliest stage to recognise tonality and tone. 


The bell, the pane of glass in the window, the 
cuckoo, discover what tones they produce, 
IT. 

Play scales and finger-exercises diligently. 
But there are many who fancy all can be obtained 
by this means alone, who, even in their ripest 
years, occupy themselves for hours with mechanical 
studies. ‘That may be compared to endeavouring 
to repeat the alphabet daily as quickly as possible, 
and faster each day. Employ your time more 
profitably. 

Lif, 

Various are the “dumb keyboards” that 
have been invented ; try them all, only to discover 
how utterly worthless they are. No one yet learnt 
to speak from the dumb. 

E¥: 

Always play in time. The performance of 
some is like the gait of a drunken man. Do not 
take such for your model. 


Learn betime the principles of harmony. 

Be not: afraid of the words Theory, Thorough- 
bass, Counterpoint, ete. They will approach you 
in a friendly spirit, if you do the same by them. 

Vil. 

Never play with the instrument (Klimpere 
nie, Tamper nol). Play always bravely on, anil 
never leave a picce unfinished. 

Vill. 
To drag, or to hurry, is alike wrong. 
IX. 

Endeavour to play easy pieces correctly and 
well; it is better to do so than to play more 
difficult ones indifferently. 

X. 

Always see that your instrument be perfectly 
in tune. 

XI. 

You should not only know your pieces with 
your fingers, but should be able to hum them, 
without a piano, too. Sharpen your imagination 
to such a degree that you learn to retain not only 
a melody, but also its proper harmony. 

XII. 

Endeavour, without the assistance of an 
instrument, to sing from the notes, even with 
ever so little voice. Your ear will thereby he 
sharpened. But if you have a tuneful voice, 
cultivate it without a moment’s loss, and look 
upon it as the loveliest gift heaven could hav. 
lent you. 

(To be continued). 
ie - oo oe 


SIGNOR LABLACHE’S HARMONIES. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

Dear Str,—Having read your last number, 
while I admire the very good critique on Signor 
Lablache’s songs, still 1 cannot help passing a 
slight remark upon your observations in regar| to 
a point of harmony, occurring in the last bar hut 
one of the first verse in the “ Willow by the 
Wave.” It must not be forgotten or overlooked 
that in harmony exist notes de passage and busso 
continuo, or pedale. Therefore, undoubtedly, the 
F alluded to can go under either of the above 
categories.—I remain yours, 

A Constant Reaper, 
Feb, 24th, 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEB. 27, 1864. 








On Monday, the AcricuLTuRAL HALL, Islington 
reopens with a new equestrian troupe. During 
the recess, the interior has been remodelled, and 
now forms a large circus, exceeding in size the 
“irque Napoléon. 





In consequence of the recent discussions as to 
the danger of fire in public buildings, the Directors 
of the Bath Theatre have had a special meeting, 
io ascertain whether the facilities of egress are 
It appears that these were specially 
provided for in the construction of the house. 


sufficient. 





Signor Marchesi has left England to fulfil an 
engagement with Mr. Ullmann, who is at present 
on a tour in Holland with Carlotta Patti, and 
Jael. He will return at the end of March, having 
been engaged by Mr. W. Beale for a provincial 
tour with the Pyne and Harrison Company ; Sig- 
nora Marchesi, a singer of great merit, and Herr 


Lotto, are also engaged. 


On Tuesday evening the Countess of Fife intro- 
duced rather a novel feature into the evening enter- 
tainments of London society by producing a series 
of tableaue vivants, in which some of the graceful 
creations of poets and painters were most effectively 
belineate. The tableaue were received with much 
delight by the “audience ” and, in obedience to 
decisive encores, many of the subjects were repeated 
eeveral times. The concluding scene—“ A Dream 
of Fair Women”—from Tennyson’s beautiful poem, 
afforded an opportunity for all the ladies to make a 
final appearance, and to;receive the applause of the 
assembly, 





The month of February is rich in the births 
and deaths of musicians and literati. Besides the 


every other day in the month records the entrance 
or exit of an artist. On the 8rd Feb., 1809, 
Mendelssohn was born; on the 14th Feb., 1861, 
Scribe died; on the 17th Feb., 1673, Moliére died, 
and on the same day in 1856 Henry Heine. 
Paganini came into the world on the 18th Feb., 
1784, and Voltaire two days later in 1694. M4dlle. 
Mars was born on the 9th Feb., 1778, and the 
celebrated cantatrice, Mdme. Schréder-Devrient 
died on the 26th Feb., 1861. 





The Philharmonic Society advertise an ovation 
to Rossini on the anniversary of his birthday, on 
Monday, in the performance of the great master’s 
overtures—‘“ The Siege of Corinth” and “ Semi- 
ramide.” Well! “tempora mutantur nos et mutamur 
in illis.’ When the “ Guillaume Tell’”’ was written, 
the Philharmonic put the overture in rehearsal 
at their rooms in Argyle Street; but it was never 
performed by them, as intended, at their concert 
next ensuing, because at a full rehearsal it was 
hissed, and condemned as rubbish! A friend of 
ours, who was present, and who narrates the 
story, adds solemnly—“ And, sir, the building was 
burnt down a few days afterwards!” 





On Wednesday last, at the meeting of the 
Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Committee, the 
mayor (Mr. E. F. Flower) in the chair, it was 
announced that William Stirling, Esq., M.P., and 
J. Beresford Hope, Esq., had consented to act on 
the Monumental-Memorial Committee, and that a 
deputation is coming to Stratford on Monday 
next, to decide upon a suitable site for the Memo- 
rial. The estimate of Mr. 8. H. Mountford, of 
Worcester, for the supply of refreshments during 
the festival was considered and agreed to. The 
Building Committee reported that the work at 
the Pavilion was advancing satisfactorily; that 
the building was nearly roofed in, and would 
shortly be ready for the decorator. 





A CONCEPTION OF “ MEPHISTOPHELES.” 

MeEpuisTorHeE es, although a perfectly poetical 
figment, has been completely incarnated in the 
popular mind like Mr. Pickwick or Sir John Falstaff. 


as in modes of thought. 


demon. 
and (but rarely) on the stage. 
never absent from his gait or gesture. 


locomotion. 


is indefinable. 


retreating cap with its peaks. 


or bizarred by melody. 





29th, celebrated for the birth of Rossini, nearly 





second, a bass voice of the very deepest register. 


These have all their separate individualties — 
physical as well as moral—in apparel even, as well 
The black gaiters of 
Mr. Pickwick are sacred to his memory, as are the 
red leggings and peaked appearance of Gorrur’s 
You cannot interchange the appearances 
of Sir John Falstaff and Mephistopheles—given a thin 
Sir John and a fat Mephistopheles, and the tradition 
of either is outraged. The definite conception of 
Mephistopheles has been well expressed on canvass 
He is realised to 
us as a lithe personage, somewhat tall, spare of 
flesh, with a tiger-like springiness of motion 
His dress 
heightens the idea we gain of absolutely devilish 
There is no rotundity of physique; 
80, likewise, are there no rounded falls of drapery. 
Every flap, every excrescence of his dress, is 
peaked and angular. The esthetical effect of 
this arrangement is something as marvellous as it 
This “peaky-pointedness,” so to 
speak, is carried from his stealthy feet up through 
his legs and arms into his very face. Every 
feature is pointed and diabolic—the long acute 
nose, the peaked eyebrow, the peaked moustache, 
the hairless appearance about the ears, and the 


Govunop, to his lyrical demon, has superadded a 
voice deep as the abyss from which he rises in the 
first scene, and in which he sinks in the last, of the 
opera of “ Faust.”” Throughout the play nota strain 
of positive melody is allowed to creep into the 
demon’s part. His sepulchral accents, and his 
gloomy and devilish counsels, are never lightened 
In a word, the Mephisto- 
pheles of Gounop—and we think this composer’s 
conception very just and accurate—demands two 
essentials in its interpreter ; first, the traditional 
physique, as settled by painters and sculptors ; 


MM. Faure and Marcuest, to a very wend 
extent, fulfilled these imperative conditions ; but 
the experiment of assigning the part to a barytone 
such as Mr. SaAntTLey has been, we think, unsue- 
cessful, All that requires high intellect, perfect 
culture, and a glorious barytone voice that espe- 
cially revels in its upper notes, Mr. SANTLEY can 
achieve, and better achieve, it is our opinion, than 
any other artist now on the lyric stage; but the 
part of Mephistopheles was never written for Mr. 
SANTLEY’s powers, and it was an unfortunate error 
in judgment on the part of the direction, and for 
Mr. SANTLEY, that he should have been cast forthe 
part. The fact is there is no part in “ Faust” at a)] 
worthy of Mr. Santiey’s powers. Valentin is too 
slight, on the one hand ; and, on the other, Mephi- 
stopheles, as we have shown, is written for basso 
profondo—not for barytone. 








WRECK OF AN OLD THREE-DECKER, 

INsTITUTIONS rarely pay. We have been won 
to this conviction through some experience of men 
and women—of what they like and what they will 
not stand—through long acquaintance, in short, 
with the paying public. We have been strength- 
ened in the conviction, which dawned on us first 
at the sight of Knowledge and Pleasure, after a 
short wedded life, rapidly falling out. They had 
married about the middle of last century; they 
lived on pretty well down thirty years of this, and 
then Pleasure sued for a divorce, and is divorced 
now. The public could not stand the couple any 
longer: Knowledge was not pledsant, thouch 
Pleasure was getting far too knowing. Perhaps 
we have stated the case even too mildly, so little 
will the ill-assorted pair work hand in hand. Per- 
haps it would be truer to assert utter negation of 
payment on the part of Institutions. Institutions 
never pay. 

In the days when Newron, feeling concerned 
about the gravitation of the earth, held his mouth 
open under an apple-tree to discover whether an 
apple would drop into it and establish a theory, 
there was an amiable attempt on the part of 
Science to make itself interesting. It will be 
remembered that Warr was given to apply the 
theory of the steam-engine to the domestic kettle 
for the edification of his aunt. 'The Rev. Mr. 
Bartow, too, had that pleasant way of making 
knowledge palatable, which, though it improved 
the moral organisation of Sanprorp, went far to 
ruin the ill-regulated mind of Merron. In these 
and innumerable other instances the prevalent 
idea was to gild the pill of science—just as at the 
present time the prevalent idea is to gild tha pill 
of piety and make it publicly digestible: an idea 
which may be seen illustrated, in the latter in- 
stances, by the sensational tracts, which vainly 
endeavour to hide the fact that they are tracts by 
popular colloquial headings. “ Where will you be in 
Twenty Minutes ?” at the head of a sheet of paper 
has a tendency to awake curiosity; and it is only 
when you discover that the possibility of your 
being in Hades in twenty minutes is discussed, 
that disgust supervenes. ‘Do you double up your 
Perambulators?” is another tractarian inquiry, 
that may induce perusal, until you find that moral 
perambulators are indicated—the perambulations 
of conscience round the path of rectitude. A few 
years ago science was great in the same field, and 
resorted to all kinds of shifts to hide its scientific 
character, and make itself go down with the masses. 
Even to this day one meets with little handbooks 
of knowledge—small scientific Bradshaws, so to 
speak—which aim at combining the profundity 
of the enclycopedia with the innocence of the 
catechism. We all know the works, which, like 
«“Enguire Within,” volunteer to relieve the human 
mind of every cosmographical perplexity, by sug- 
gesting the perplexity at first and then giving its 
solution. “ Why do summer roses fade?’ is a ques- 
tion in phenomenal nature which immediately 
sets the reader reflecting. The answer follows 
close ; and note that the simplicity of the ques- 
tion is a subtle device for administering the pill 
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of knowledge. ‘ Answer: Because the absence 
of atmospheric caloric acts in such a manner on 
the acanthine particles as to cause frondal disco- 
loration and floral decay.” Which is just a cir- 
cuitous way of saying, “ Because they do.” 

But in the days when our grandfathers wore 
curly-brimmed hats, and addressed our grand- 
mothers as “ Madam,” Knowledge and Pleasure 
were still betrothed, and went hand in hand along 
the conventional ways of life. It was considered 
a pretty thing and a proper thing to combine 
amusement with instruction in the Barlovingian 
manner, and into the bark of pleasure to stow a 
good quantity of ballast in the form of some 
sound facts. It was this spirit which gave the 
world those amiable catechismatical books which 
torment the feebly inquisitive by propounding 
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It is now a question with the speculators inter-| Emanuet Bacn, and that his own compositions 
ested in the matter—into what the Colosseum shall | always retained the marks of that study. This 
be turned. Little of a practical—in other words, | same influence is traceable through the writings 
of a paying—nature seems to remain for the institu-| of Mozart, even into the earlier works of 
tion beyond demolition for the purposes of building. | BketHoven—which alone were thoroughty under- 
Above all the traditions of the place in point of | stood and appreciated by the contemporaries of 
value is the land on which it stands. Its old history | that powerful and fiery musician. It was not in 
and its warped designs for the public elevation are of | these, however, that his greatest foree was shown ; 
little worth to future projectors, save as warnings but rather in the exhibitions of what critics call 
of whither futile attempts at restoration would lead. | his “last manner” — beginning with Op. 70, 
It has never repaid the money expended on it ; and | notably in his grand sonatas for piano, his last 
twelve years since the last large outlay of 60,0001. | quartetts for strings, &c. For these, and such as 
or 70,0001, have never reimbursed that sum from | these, last works it is plain that Beernoven shook 
the receipts. How could it be otherwise? If} off the trammels of the system worked to death 
60,0001. more were sunk to morrow in it, the next | by antecedent masters, and which he himself had 
twelve—the next twenty-four—years Would never | adopted for a space, to strengthen himself from 
make good the sum in the Colosseum’s present! the study of Sepastian Bacu. This change is 


questions of awful perplexity. It was that spirit state. And if alteration of its present state be| discernible in almost every page of his last 


which raised a Polytechnic and a Colosseum. 


Designed for the realisation of the Utopian | of immense outlay, accompanied by doubtful suc- 


suggested, we scarcely know what alterations, short | quatuors, and in the 9th symphony. In these 
Bacu relives in all his vigour, plus the effect of 


dream, still fondly lingering in some good old | cess, could improve it. It is situated unfortunately, | modern orchestration and its surroundings. Such, 


preasts—the sugaring of the scientific pill—these although Kentish Town, Camden Town, St. John’s 


likewise, was the idea that ScHuMANN proposed to 


two establishments were to be so many sugar | Wood—the whole suburb of Regent's Park, in fact— | himself. In all that he composed, in each familiar 
manufactories. Pleasure, represented by the | °Mtain a large population, that might support a| epistle that he wrote, you find in every line some 


shilling and the check-ticket, ushered an awed popular and enterprising place of dramatic amuse- | expression of his worship of Bacn. 
public into the domains of Knowledge, concretively 


See him at a 


went, Berlin concert, in 1839. The music was poor 


displayed in the diving-bell and the whizzing It would require to be dramatic, or lyric at the | enough—the applause tremendous. ScHUMANN 
wheels. But if flourishing like a bay-tree is least. People have got beyond the popular affec- | left the room quite discomfited and sad. “ Well, 
always characteristic of wickedness, the Colosseum tation for philosophy, and boldly state their pro- | well (he said), at least I shall refuge myself in 
cannot have been a wicked place. It cannot clivities for simple pleasure. They will not be in-| Bacu, and then issue forth braced for the battle 
pe said to have flourished. For a time after its | *t*cted, no matter how grandiose be the instruc-| of life.” Again: “Every day I bow before that 
erection, in 1829, the scientific character of the | '™ provided for them. Putting things in their) great Musical Saint, and unbosom myself to that 
place was maintained; the wheels were kept |™0St favourable light, you may ges the pill ec MIND —so unfathomable, so incomparable — to 
moving, the apparatus was perfect, erudite lec- during the day, and CassELu’s Popular Educator,‘at | commune with which is to refine and fortify my 


tures were given on every possible subject, and 
seminaries for young ladies and academies for 
young gentlemen were asphyxiated there with 
wholesale facts. Knowledge came, but payment 
lingered. The building was shaped after the 
Parthenon of old, but the inhabitants of London 
were not Athenians, though they affected to be 
something of the sort. By the fatality which 
regulates the course of public speculations, and 
sends them drifting down the streams of chance 
into that harbour where most profit is to be had, 
the Colosseum parted cable with science; got 
knocked much about between the esthetic and the 
popular currents, but never quite in the flood of 
either ; drifted into an anomalous position on its 
beam-ends, while the storm was coming fast; to 
be wrecked, re-coppered, wrecked again, repaired; 
to pass from the graving-dock straight to the 
shoals and breakers; finally to settle quite down. 
Into what? Scarcely into another attempt at 
scientific entertainment, where tit-bits of natural 
philosophy may be had by the peck at one shilling. 
It has been proved by the experience of the 
Colosseum, that that style of amusement was the 
least amusing in the public eye, and that the 
public will not have instruction pur et simple. For 
along time previous to its wreck—in sheer self- 
defence—the Colosseum abandoned the instructive 
and adopted the shallow kind of amusement. 
Comic singing, pantomime, and the entertainment 
proper were the threads of attraction whereby the 
management strove to bind public regard to what 
was popularly admitted to be a dreary place at the 
best, spite of its cheapness. Its chief supporters 
came to be provincial visitors, total strangers to 
London, or they who regarded the Colosseum as 
an old institution to be visited at stated intervals. 
These, however, were few, and became less; for 
they grew knowing, and saw that the attractions 
the Colosseum now relied on chiefly—namely the 
dramatic element—could be had in better quality 
at any of the theatres. Thus, by a natural con- 
sequence, it has come down, notwithstanding 
every amount of energy displayed in the manage- 
ment—come down from sheer force of circum- 
stances, because the whole style of entertainment 
was opposed to the principle of public taste; and 
because the public could not—by the most eloquent 
placards or the swiftest Waterloo busses—be 
drawn into the temptation of investing their time 
or silver in what the advertisements facetiously 


a penny, may serve as the feeding spoon; but 
when the holiday comes, or when shades of 
evening indicate the hour sacred to oranges and 
lemonade, the public mind turns instinctively 
from anything bearing the remotest approach to 
instruction — diving-bell, oiled wheels, steam- 
engine, or magic lantern—turns to the delights of 
the darkened house, the tuning orchestra, the 
rising curtain, the trouble and tangle of the play. 
Where would the Polytechnic be at the present 
moment but for that lucky hit of Professor 
Preprrer’s? Where is the Crystal Palace even 
now, failing the tumblers, and dancers, and comic 
songs, and high, tensb, perilous rope ? 








SCHUMANN’S GENIUS. 

A French contemporary makes some judicious 
remarks in its current number on the esthetical 
side of Rosert ScuumMANN’s musical compo- 
sitions, and on the ruling elements of that master’s 
Upon our contemporary’s article we 
ground the following remarks. 
system was defined — rigorously defined, by 
Scuumann; and from its precepts he never 
deviated. For him — towering like an Apollo— 
J. Sepast1aAn Bacu loomed forth as his exemplar 
All the stores of counterpoint 
—even of melody—he found contained in the work 
of that, to him, master of masters. He looked 
upon Bacu as one of those rare and excelling 
minds, which are worthy to attract the admiring 
gaze of their time. According to Scuumann, the 
classics of modern date — however they may be 
great and wonderful in their own specialities— 
lack the force and depth of Ssspastian Bacu- 
“ Mozart and Haypn (he said) only knew the 
“great Bacu partially and superficially. 
“would have been themselves far greater, had 
“they only known him to the depths of his 
“ nature.” No doubt there is truth in this assertion 
—an assertion which, coming from a lesser man, 
would have been mere hardiesse. 
Bacu and Haypn stands an intermediate composer 
—the son of SzBasTIAN, in fact, Purtrrp EMANURL, 
a great master, too, though not his father’s equal. 
Emanvet, with a kind of eclectic bent of mind, 
built airy structures on the broad base of his 
father’s harmonic formule—and his style exercised 
a real influence upon the destinies of art — an 
influence too frequently lost sight of in our own 
times. Haypn himself declared that his musical 


and his ambition. 





called “the cheapest shilling’s worth in the world.” 


soul.” His very last work, too, was the com- 
pleting of a figured bass for the violin sonatas of 
SeBasTiIAN Bacu. 

All the sentiments of Schumann, during the 
years in which he was a musical critic as well as a 
musical composer, are not so uniformly laudable 
as his love of Bacu. He was continually in fault 
as to the relative merits of his partisans—artists 
who held the same doctrines as himself. His 
greatest error—honourable to him after all—was 
the attributing to others more real talent than he 
possessed himself. Never was artist so eager to 
render unto his compeers the honour due to them. 
In every page of his correspondence, and of his 
diary, unequivocal testimony is borne of his 
sympathy and admiration for those in whom he 
recognised true talent; Moscnenss, for instance, 
whom he always reverenced as in reality his 
“ musical godfather ;’ MenpELssoun, whose works 
he said ought to be bound in gold; Waaner, in 
whom he recognised the true dramatic flame; 
Hansevt, Hivier,y Liszt, Tansert, THALBERG, 
and a host more. Amongst his contemporaries, 
CHopPrIN was one of ScuuMANN'’s prime favourites. 
Some further characteristics of this great composer 
will form the subject of another article. 





CONTINENTAL JOTTINGS. 


Parisian talk is all choreographic, for the new 
ballet, of which so much had been prophesied, and 
to which anticipation turned for so long, has proved 
a complete success. Friday last week saw “La 
Maschera” unmasked. The Impérial De l’Opera 
was crowded of course; August Diplomacy and 
August Fashion sat in the imperial box in the per- 
sons of the Elected of the Millions and his imperial 
modiste, who gave to crinoline its renown. But 
the elected of the millions that night was La 
Boschetti, queen of danseuses, on whom the tights 
of Taglioni and Carlotta Grisi have fallen. She 
is a very pretty brune, whom everybody pronounces 
adorable, not to mention ravishing; has dark sharp 
eyes, and toes which—well, which, in the words of 
a French critic, “reveal as much intelligence as 
her regards.” Tumultuous applause greeted her 
every bound; twice she had to repeat two 
“variations,” and at the end loud calls demanded 
the names of the authors—for it invariably takes 
two Frenchmen to do a literary piece of work, as 
it has sometimes taken two Englishmen—vide the 











vocation proceeded on a study of the works of 


history of literary partnerships, from Beawmopt 
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and Fletcher, down to Brough and Halliday, be- 
loved at the Strand. ‘The get-up of the ballet is 


by MM. de St. George and Rota—Kota being a 
veteran at such matters, and herein surpassing 
himself. Giorza furnished the music, which is 
pretty and appropriate. If “La Maschera” does 
not achieve a prolonged success, Paris is deceived 
in its prognostications, and the art-critics imbeciles 
generally, 

M. Bagier has taken his lessen to heart, taught 
at first by sharp reproof on the part of the public, 
and now exemplified by returning favour. M. 
Bagier, the neglectful directeur has turned away 
from the wickedness he hath committed, and done 
the very best for his own sake—he has made the 
Italien popular. Formerly a solitary attraction 
brought a grumbling audience—grumbling inas- 
much as the solitary attraction was ill-supported. 
At present the attractions are the entire company. 


Patti is bright as ever; but her brightness shines 
no longer alone, like a moon on a starless night, 
or « lighthouse on the deep, or in fact like any 
metaphor at all. Marchisio seurs, Aldighieri, 
Spezia, Agnesi are at the Italien, and triumph 
follows triumph. On Sunday Patti appeared, 
charming as ever, in her new réle of Marta. 
‘The 29th will be a great day—Rossini’s birthday. 
A grand concert at the Italien will celebrate the 
Mdlle. 
Calderon, engaged by Bagier, is to appear shortly 
from Madrid. She has in fact already arrived in 
Paris. 


Rehearsal, busy at the Opera Comique, promises 


event, the music to be entirely Rossinian. 


“Lara” by the beginning of next month. To 
give you an idea of the amount of care and labour 
expended in the getting’up of’a new piece, we may 
mention that the * Capitaine Henriot,” a comic 


opera in three acts, by MM. Sardou and Gevaert, 
has been read a week ago, and its representation 
will take place in October! Eight months of 
rehearsal ought to perfect a company in an opera. 
“She Stoops to Conquer” itself had hardly that, 
as Mr. Macfarren could probably tell Paris, if he 
were there, and could see;* Henriot” getting under 
weigh. It is an historical subject, fixed at the date 
of Henri Quatre, who in fact is the Henriot of the 
piece 


Alexandre Dumas jils is busy with his new 
grand comedy —we should say the actors are busy 
with it, for the parts have been given out—at the 
Gymnase. “ L’Ami des Femmes,” in name, is sug- 
gestive enough of Dumas fils and wickedness. 


Two comediennes have been recently engaged 
at the Gymnase, who number thirty years be- 
tweenthem. ‘hey are the daughters of a sister of 
Augustine and Madeleine—the order, that is, not 
the saints themselves. The Ménestrel is roguish 
over the fact. “So far,” says he, “as one can 
judge of their vocation, particularly as to their 
born talent and fresh budding beauty, one ought 
to be dedicated to the heritage of Madeleine, and 
the other to that of Augustine.” 

Returning to Rossini is to remind one of his 
great soirée last week, all of his own music. 
Rossini indeed is the great musical gun just now, 
and Paris is never tired of féting him. At the 
soirée we had every mortal and immortal thing he 
" “Gasza Ladra,” 
”—everything 
in short. Verdi came in for a modest slice, with 
his Ballo, but he was the only outsider. Patti and 
Delle Sedie, who sang, must have had the night- 
mare afterwards, from sheer musical indigestion, 
and Sealese, if he dreamed at all, must have 
dreamed that Semiramide in a glass slipper was 
arrested for pledging Tancredi’s spoon to Moses 
for a mere song. 

The budget of 1863 returns the “ subventions” 
of the theatres at 1,500,000 francs, of which the 
receipts at the opera amounted to 820,000 francs. 
In round numbers £625,000 were the year’s theatri- 
cal receipts in Paris—that is to say, for five 
theatres only: Opera, Frangais, Comique, Lyrique, 
and Odéon. Forty-seven thousand francs have 
been laid apart (after providing for conservatories 
and actorial funds) as “ encouragements.” 


has composed—* Semiramide, 


am 


** Cenerentola,” ‘ancredi,”” “ Moise 





Despite an apparent success created by the 
claque, which becomes almost a necessity to a new 
opera, the days of the “ Rheinnixen”’ in Vienna 
are numbered. So convinced is Offenbach of this, 
that he purposes taking the whole thing to pieces, 
and remodelling text and music; and the former 
is bad enough in all conscience to warrant some- 
thing being done to it. The Zeitungen are very 
facetious over the libretto, and publish peculiar 
couplets, with one line abbreviated into imma- 
turity, and the other straggling off into wild 
tracts of irresponsible iambics. So the Rhine- 
fays must go, in spite of the claque. Yet the 
management had so caleulated on the success of 
the opera, that it is deep in another enterprise 
with Offenbach concerning the production of a 
comic opera, with Wachtel and Frl. Wildauer to 
sing the principal parts, and a serious opera for 
the opening of the much talked-of new opera- 
house. And Offenbach’s “ Signor Fagotto” was 
produced last week at the Carltheater, and was a 
horrible failure. The poor man, who was in a box 
with his family waiting to be called, did not 
receive a single hand. The truth is, that he 
bungled the production of the entire operetta— 
got wretchedly weak libretto (and libretti may be 
had in Vienna direct from the manufactory, free 
on hboard—or rather boards)—strung up a lot of 
inusie which he had cribbed from himself, which 
was so far honest, if a man may commit personal 
larceny, but which is impossible for a man like 
Franz Nava—hashed up a few of his known 
operettas—stewed them down into this with a 
little instrumental sauce, and served up the whole 
au naturel. But it would not do. Still, directors 
seem fascinated with him; for another production 
of his has come off at the Wien, entitled “ Aspasia.” 
And the press support him generally, for when the 
journalists had their “Concordia ball,’ Offen- 
bach wrote for them a set of waltzes, which he 
called the “ Evening Papers Waltzes ”—a truly 
original name, suggestive of doubtful melody, if 
newspapers were cried about Vienna as they are 
here, and the Tedesque of “ Mawnstaw,” and 
“ Dylitilligrawph”’ were symbolised in the waltz. 
Be that as it may, the flattered press return the 
compliment now by supporting Offenbach in his 
adversity, and the result is—Offenbach at all the 
theatres, and all the audiences dissatisfied. 

The “Colleen Bawn” had already been known 
on the Continent—at the Porte St. Martin, for 
instance, under the title of “Le Lac de Glenaston” — 
when the “ Lily of Killarney” was transplanted to 
Berlin and transformed to a “ Rose,” under which 
name, however, it scarcely sounds so sweet. 
The Germans are glad to count Benedict 
among the number of composers with which 
their ranks are swelled, and despite his long 
residence in England, his German influences, 
they say, are undeniable. Weber and Mendels- 
sohn are his models. And yet the “Rose 
of Erin” does not go down, so far as music 
is concerned, though the scenery is beautifully 
put on, and the sensation-scene as effective on 
the Spree as it was on the Thames. It is 
rather hard to distinguish the characters under 
their transmogrified names; for while Myles 
retains his Hibernian patronym, the gentle Fily 
becomes Nora. Danny Mann is changed to 
Sullivan—for what purpose it is impossible to say, 
since, of the two, Sullivan is certainly the less 
operatic. Then Hardress Cregan is lost in Harry 
—surname unknown, probably lost at the Boyne ; 
and Ann Chute becomes Polish in nationality, and 
calls herself Thekla. The numbers ‘that went 
the best appeared to be, “I’m alone” (Bin 
ein einsam armes kind), “Eily Mavourneen,” and 
Myles’s “I love a pretty girl” (nur eine Rose lied’ 
ich und ach, sie liebt mich nicht). Kriiger sings 
the part of Harry, but he is too unequal in voice 
and unclear in intonation. Formes, who plays 
Myles, makes a great part out of it, and achieves 
a genuine success. Frl. Santer, as Nora, partly 
succeeds, partly fails. In a lyric sense (and Nora 
or Hily is decidedly a lyrical figure), Frl. Santer 








dramatic, and this talent in her covers all the 
shortcomings of the other. 

Carlotta Patti hovers about central Germany, 
appearing in Carlsruhe and Darmstadt with the 
pianist Jaell, the violinist Laub, and the violon- 
cellist Kellermann. The success denied her in 
the north has been restored her as she wanders 
southward, and the Duchies and Grand Duchies 
speak of her as a “phenomenon of sone,” 9 
“phenomenal apparition,” having a voice that 
“since human consciousness never existed yet,” 
So in all probability, Carlotta is the exponent of 
what is to come, if it has never been—of the 
music of the future, in fact. 

** Faust” has got to Schwerin, and no one knows 
where besides. It would get to Leipsiec, if that 
capital were not so taken up with its Gewandhaus 
Subscription Concerts, as to have time for nothing 
else in the world—except, perhaps, book-publishing, 
Viardot Garcia appeared at the 17th of the series 
with applause; and Fri. von Weiss, from Vienna, 
was the accompanying attraction. 

A tremendous house was accorded to Malle, 
Lucca on the occasion of her visiting Hamburgh, 
and singing in the “ Huguenots.” A more bril- 
liant success was not possible: the theatre was 
crewded to. the last place, and all the passages 
blocked. Theapplausethat greeted herthreatened 
to “bring down the house” virtually. In fact, 
as somebody once said of somebody else—Cwsar, 
when he discovered oysters, or Mr. Ford, when the 
glories of a perfect shirt dawned upon hin— 
Venit, vidit, vicit. 








GOUNOD’'S “REINE DE SABA.” 


Tue music of Gounon’s serious opera in four 
acts, entitled, “The Queen of Sheba” (Reine de 
Saba) is not so well known in this country as it 
merits to be. Beyond one or two of the leading airs, 
the magnificent march, and the ballet music—the 
last played very lately at the Crystal Palace, to the 
delight of the audience—this fine companion work 
to “Faust” isa sealed book to our English connois- 
seurs. Without doubt, the rising fame of Gounod, 
whose power suddenly blazed forth in “ Faust,” 
but was in reality a living fact before that time, 
however little recognised, will demand as a 
necessity the production of “ The Queen of Sheba” 
before long on our lyric stages. Meanwhile, we 
anticipate a wider and fuller knowledge of it by 
the public, by giving a general analysis of the 
scope and plot of the opera, along with its musical 
treatment. 

The opera, as we said, is in four acts, and is cast 
for nine solo artists, with chorus and ballet. The 
parts are thus distributed vocally: Adoniram, a 
Tyrian, master-builder of the Temple of Jeru- 
salem (tenore robusto); Soliman, King of Israel 
(first basso); Amrou (second tenor); Phanor 
(barytone); Methousaél (second basso); workmen of 
Adoniram, and conspirators against him ; Sadoc, a 
workman (third basso); Balkis, Queen of Sheba 
(soprano); Benoni, friend of Adoniram (mezz0- 
soprano); Sarahil, in waiting on the Queen of 
Sheba (contralto). The scene is laid in the works 
surrounding the yet unfinished temple, and in the 
environs of the city of Jerusalem. Beyond the 
fact that the leading personages in the drama are 
scriptural-historical, and that the action proceeds 
on incidents occurring at the building of the 
temple, there is no affinity whatever between the 
incidents of the opera and the biblical account of 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba to the magnificent 
Hebrew. The plot of the opera, in fact, is 
explicitly founded on the sublime traditions of 
free-masonry. Our modern brethren of the mystic 
tie refer, we believe, to the building of the 
temple in their institutes ; the hero (Adoniram) in 
Gounop’s opera refers back to his ancestor, Tubal 
Cain. The use, in a word, of the traditions of 
the craft is clever, and, so far as we can recollect, 
quite original. We repeat, the Reine de Saba of 
Gounop is a purely secular drama — owing 
nothing to, and detracting nothing from, the 
scripture concerning Sotomon and his works. 
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cance (in @ major, 12-8 time), the curtain rises on 
Adoniram, solus, brooding over the insignificance 
of the work rising under his hands. This he 
does in an expressive recitative (c minor, common 
time), “ How frail and weak a thing is man” 
(Faiblesse de la race humaine), leading into a vigor- 
ous air (c major, 12-8 time), “Lend me your aid” 
(Inspirez-moi), in which he invokes the present 
help of the Spirits of Fire—the old race of Tubal 
Cain—for he is about to make a colossal casting 
for the temple—a work which will for ever make 
or mar him. Already the molten sea hisses and 
frets in its caldron, ready to be run into the 
mould of sand, and he is waiting the moment 
with feverish impatience. On this incident, we 
may remark, turns the plot of the drama. Benoni 
now comes on, and, in a long scene of recitative 
dialogue with Adoniram, nominally written in 
a major, but which wanders into an infinitude 
variety of key, informs the master that his work- 
men have all deserted their labour for that day, 
and that Jerusalem is en féte, for the young and 
be:utiful Queen of Sheba has come to visit Solomon. 
Benoni hints likewise that the King holds a ring 
—in token of some love passage—from the Queen, 
which binds herto him. On the interrogation of 
Adoniram, Benoni then describes the fair young 
Queen in an exquisite air (x flat, common time), 
“Hast thou seen the young day blushing?” 
(Comme la naissante aurore). The next number is 
aw quatuor recitative and trio (z flat, common 
time), introducing Amrou, Phanor, and Methousaél, 
who demand of Adoniram to be admitted to the 
higher degrees of the mystical brotherhood, and 
to have their wages raised. The long recitative 
passages are broken up, ¢@ la Gounod, with a de- 
licious bit of melody, in the shape of a short trio, 
for Amrou, Phanor, and Methousaél. After an 
impassioned refusal on the part of Adoniram, 
Sadoc enters and tells him Soliman requests his 
presence, and, against his own will, Adoniram 
exits, leaving the conspirators to express their 
sense of wrong in a martial trio (c major, com- 
mon time), “Shall he brave us?” (JI nous brave), 

The next scene is introduced by the really 
superb procession march (£ flat, 12-8 time,) one of 
the most effective compositions for orchestra 
which Gounop has ever written. In the middle 
of the march occurs a vocal episode, in the shupe 
of a chorus (£ flat, common time), “ Hail to thee !” 
(Gloire 4 toi), welcoming the fair Queen Sheba. 

One of the long recitative dialogue scenes with 
which this work abounds then ensues, in which 
the Queen betrays to Soliman a desire to see the 
author of the beautiful works she has witnessed. 
Adoniram then enters, and in obedience to a wish 
expressed by the Queen, shows his mystic power 
over the living ocean of his workmen, by tracing 
masonic symbols in the air, before which the 
assembled thousands bow. This act and scene 
conclude with a chorus ( flat, 12-8), expressive of 
the joy of the people. 

Act IL. opens with the “ casting scene,” which 
is the catastrophe of the opera before alluded to. 
The tenor semi-chorus announce (¢ minor, 3-4 
time) that the time has come for the trial, 
‘* Master, all is done” (Maitre, tout est prét), A 
sweet little melody for Adoniram intervenes. 
“0 Balkis”—expressive of devotion to the Queen 
of Sheba—then a recitative, containing his orders 
to his workmen, followed by a chorus @ due 
for tenors and basses (c minor, 9-8) ‘* Behold, 
the fatal hour” (Voici Vheure fatale). The Queen 
of Sheba, Soliman, and the Court then come 
on to witness the mighty casting. Recitative 
ensues for the Queen, Soliman, and Adoniram, ex- 
pressive of admiration on the Queen’s part, mis- 
trust on that of the King, and devotion on that of 
Adoniram. This leads up to the resumption of 
the subject, ‘* Behold, the fatal hour,” for trio 
and chorus. Adoniram and his traitor workmen 
then prepare for the casting, whilst Benoni, who 
has learned the existence of a plot, entreats 
Soliman in recitative to save, Adoniram. It is too 
late, however, and the Queen describes, in impas- 
sioned recitative, the progress of the master’s 





work. The dialogue passages are finely worked 
up toa duo for Amrou (tenor), and Phanor and 
Methousaél (bassi), A minor, 12-8 time, “See, the 
torrent of flame” (Le torrent enflammé), and 
another duo for the Queen and King, nearly in 
continuance of the former. 'The catastrophe then 
takes place. The burning wave leaps over its 
boundaries; the metal is projected into the air 
ina rain of fire, and death is threatened to all 
persons. In the supreme hour, Adoniram tries to 
save the Queen. Soliman repulses him, in saying 
that he loves her; and the wretched master de- 
clares himself (through the concluding chorus), 
ruined in fame and love. 

The next scene opens with chorus and ballet. 
The maidens supposed to have accompanied the 
Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem sing a chorus 
(soprani) in unison—s flat, 3-4 time—‘ Now the 
smiling day awakens” (Deja Vaube matinale). 
This is followed by a dialogue chorus for Jewish 
and Sabean maidens, followed by the ballet, 
which in this opera is a very elaborate affair, con- 
sisting of twelve different movements (including 
a valse) written in Gounop’s most sparkling vein. 
After a few bars of recitative for Sarahil, the 
ballet and chorus exeunt, and the Queen, wrapt in 
love for Adoniram, comes on for the magnificent 
scena set down for her. The cavatina introduced 
is written in p, common time, “ Far greater in his 
low estate” (Plus grand dans son obscurité), and is 
a noble specimen of dignified melody. <Adoniram 
enters, and a long scene @ due ensues, interspersed 
with some beautiful solos in both parts; the tenor 
air in B flat, common time, for instance, “ What 
matters my ruin to thee?” (Qu’importe ma gloire 
effacée), and the solo in & flat, common time, which 
follows, “Speak no word to me” (Oh! ne parlez- 
pas), in which Adoniram, with a noble self-denial, 
seeks to prevent the Queen’s love for him—a dis- 
graced workman and an alien. Benoni enters at 
this juncture, with the astounding intelligence 
that what was thought to be failure and ruin had 
turned out to be a most magnificent work of art, 
and that all Jerusalem was shouting the name of 
Adoniram. This leads to an inquiry from the 
Queen, if the Spirits of Fire really watched over 
Adoniram? He admits that he is of the race of 
Tubal Cain—from whom (it appears on the face 
of the original libretto) the Queen of Sheba was 
herself descended. The scene ends with a quartett, 
E flat, common time—* O, Tubal Cain, my father” 
—and ensemble, in which the conspirators Amrou, 
Phanor, and Methousa#l express their intention of 
rousing Soliman’s jealousy. 

Act IIT. opens with a joyous chorus in c, com- 
mon time, in which the grandeur of the King, and 
the loveliness of the Queen of Sheba are set forth. 
Enters Soliman and dismisses the chorus. He is 
sad at the sudden coldness of the young Queen whom 
he loves, and this feeling gives rise to an expressive 
air in © major, 12-8 (Larghetto), with an episode 
in A flat, common time, “ At the feet of a maiden 
fair” (Sous les pieds d’une femme). The con- 
spirators then come on, and impeach Adoniram 
and the Queen. Soliman at first indignantly 
refuses to credit their report, which leads to a 
characteristic quartett in A minor, common time— 
“If we lie, let thy hand fall on us” (Que ton bras 
irrite). The arrival of Adoniram on the scene is 
heralded by a strain of the Procession-March 
Chorus, in praise this time of the Tyrian master- 
builder, between whom and Soliman a long 
dialogue inrecitative ensues, replete with melodious 
forms of expression. The King is nobly desirous 
of retaining the proud genius about his person. 
Adoniram, on the contrary—his gloomy soul in- 
spired by jealous love—wishes to go, and at length, 
fired by his thoughts, he defies the great monarch 
and his power, telling him that his own mystic 
influence holds thousands at his beck, and that 
at his word Sion would be in flames. A chorus 
next occurs—D minor, common time—‘‘ Traitor to 
Heav’n’s anointed” (0 sacrilége audace). Soliman, 
in a few bars of recitative, leaves to fate the 
punishment of Adoniram, who exits, and the Queen 








of Sheba then appears with Sarahil, She seeks to 


delay her nuptial vows, in an exquisite air (@ flat 
major, 3-4 time), ‘* O believe I fear thee not ” (Ce 
west pas votre amour), After a strange bit of 
symphony, modulating enharmonically into tive 
sharps, a Bacchanalian Chorus ensues, in ¢ flat 
major, 3-4 time. More recitative occurs for 
Soliman and the Queen, in the course of which a 
fine air occurs for the former—key of G major, 
common time-—‘*T am king, Balkis, and I love 
thee” (Je suis roi Balkis et je (aime). She per- 
suades him, like Dalilah, to repose at her feet, 
whilst she fills high his cup of gold with wine— 
hoping thereby to regain possession of the magic 
ring which bound her to him. The poculum 
atque aurum, however, has a contrary effect. It 
exhilarates and inflames the monarch, who drinks 
boisterously to his love and Balkis, and a finely 
worked duet follows, in G, common time—in which 
the solo last above-mentioned for Soliman is 
repeated in the bass part. At length the potent 
wine takes effect ; the Xing sleeps brokenly ; and 
the Queen of Sheba reclaims the ring, in a short 
aria—B major, 3-4 time—interrupted by exclama- 
tions from the King, and leading up to the Bac- 
chanalian Chorus, repeated in B major, which 
closes the scene. 


Act IV. opens with a somewhat lengthy 
orchestral introduction in @ minor, common time, 
after which Adoniram, alone, near where the brook 
Kedron 

“ Distilled its scanty waters ——” 

whilst waiting for the Queen, has a recitative 
scena, in which he pours forth his love for the 
fair Sheban, and apostrophises the happy home he 
may yet have with her far away. Upon his medi- 
tations steal the three conspirators, Amrou, 
Phanor, and Methousaél, and a quatuor follows, 
introduced by broken dialogue in recitative, ex- 
pressive of pride on Adoniram’s side, and of hate 
and revenge in the others. They demand the 
mystic words of power of his order. He refuses, 
and they wound him to death, All this action is 
bound up with the various movements of the 
quatuor, which is a very elaborate number. A 
flowing and melodious symphony in a minor, 
common time, of some 80 bars, succeeds the 
rugged and startling harmonies of the quatuor, 
and heralds the approach of the Queen of Sheba, 
who comes to seek her lover, and finds him dying. 
After the first greeting, she pours forth her grief 
in a slight but expressive animato, which Adoniram 
interrupts with afew broken interjectory phrases, 
bidding her “ Adieu,” when the Queen, with the 
loving hope of a true woman, replies ina touching 
air in F major, common time, “ No, for thou wilt 
not die” (Non, tu ne mourras pas). She places a 
ring on his finger as her ‘ spouse in death,’ and 
Adoniram expires. An allegro movement (staccato 
in A minor, common time) in the orchestra, breaks 
in upon the sustained notes adagio molto, to which 
the last words of Balkis are sung, and the chorus 
come on with a few bars of the usual operatic 
affectation of horror at the situation. Balkis then 
has a concluding aria in © minor, common time, 
‘Let us bear far away” (Hmportons dans la nuit), 
in which she proposes to take the corpse of her 
lover away from the inhospitable region of Jeru- 
salem. This beautiful air will remind many of 
the well-known marcia lugubre in “La Gassa 
Ladra.” After a few bars from the chorus, Balkis, 
in prophetic strain, announces the apotheosis 
of Adoniram, which accordingly takes place. The 
fire-realms of Tubal Cainappear. The spirits of 
flame conduct Adoniram before the blazing throne, 
and with this tableau and a chorus, “ Lo, Tubal 
Cain awaits thee” (Tubal Cain t'appele), the opera 
concludes. 

This sketch of “La Reine de Saba” by no means 
imparts a proper idea of the opera, inasmuch as it 
principally deals with the story, and the story is 
the weakest part of it. Although, as we have before 
remarked, the French librettists have not trenched 
offensively on Scripture, we cannot recognise the 
expediency of putting Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba on the lyric stage at all. Happily, the mis- 
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conditions of the story being retained—namely, the 


| convicted of untruthfulness—even in his feeble letter 


influence of freemasonry, and the catastrophe of the | has mostly very slight cause for sclf conga | to Mr. Chappell. That letter is certainly as cool an 


casting —the drama may be changed both as to venue | lation. It is a bargain of a very doubtful nature, 


exhibition of impertinence as anything I can 


and as to characters. This, we hope, will be done | and a question upon which a little common sense | remember. He is evidently ashamed of the position 
in which ease, a modified play, wedded to the | would throw a strong light—whether a person in which he appears before this publisher, whose 
really noble musical score of Gounop, will scarcely | expected to teach so much, could teach all things | confidence he has so disgracefully betrayed. In 


fail to furnish our English operatic stage with aj well. To exercise private judgment upon the| ¢ 
work far above the modern ballad-operas which it | instructive capacity of any one from hearing them | [ 
has been of late content to produce. play, is almost impossible for an individual of t 
|sound musical experience; and entirely so for 
“MUSIC, AND THE USUAL ACCOMPLISH- | those who know nothing of the art. It does seem 
MENTS.” |incomprehensible that sufficient value is no 

Ix a former number of this journal we ventured attached to rudimentary knowledge; and that} 

’ |people generally continue to uphold a system 
which, applied to music, can produce but very | 
feeble results. ‘The persons who educate their | 








to assert that first instruction in music is fre- 
quently given by unqnalified persons; we at the 


same time proposed, when opportunity should | 


families upon this false plan are much more in the | 


serve, to enter more fully into this matter, the 


wrong than those whom misfortune has made the | 
instruments of its administration. “ What is 
knowledge of music is, generally speaking, super- | “ worth doing at all, is worth doing well,” is a 
the canses | Plain, unmistakeable truth, and worthy of literal | 
state of | 2cceptation in regard to music. If the tuneful 


importance of which cannot be too highly es- | 
timated. Presuming the truth conceded that the | 


ficial, we purpose briefly to examine 
which have led to this unsatisfactory 


| National Air, ‘* Den Tappe ; 


xplanation of this arrangement he admits that his 
danish Air is ‘‘ certainly like that of Mr. Richards’, 
he tone and dominant harmonies being common 


property:” so are the alphabet and Lindley Murray. 
| But Nava adds, ‘‘There is no other resemblance ; 
t| my second part, or trio, ignorantly called the coda by 
| the writer in 7'he Orchestra, is totally different from 
| the second part of Mr. Richards’ Danish Hymn.” 
In the first place, the melody written by Mr. 
Richards is not the Danish Hymn, but the Danish 


and to the second 


| part of this air there is an additional part of eight 
bars—call it what you please, ‘‘ coda” or not—but 
these eiglt bars (in the dominant) do not belong to 
the original melody, and yet they are introduced in 
Franz Nava’s arrangement. This part of the ques- 
tion he cooly ignores. Any simpleton can see that 


things. ‘The enquiry we are about to pursue may lart is worthy of especial mention in the list of | Naya has added a second melody. But about this 


perhaps be facilitated by classification under two | accomplishments—in a word, if considerably more | there has been no question. 


Nava’s piece consists 


heads—cheap musical education, and the influence | importance is attached to the study of it than to| of the Danish Air, and also the Danish Hymn— 


of fashion upon the study of the art. other ornamental acquirements—it should not be 


whereas Mr. Richards’ consists of the Danish Air 


In dealing with the first of these questions, the included in the general list, but be made a sepa- only; and the ground for censure is the manner in 


rate, careful, and conscientious study under the 
superintendance of a competent teacher. This 
remark raises the enquiry—how may qualified in- 
structors be placed within the reach of all who 
make proficiency in a master or mistress the first 
great consideration? Our answer to this question 
is not made in the slightest belief of its being 
acceded to by the majority of musical teachers ; 
; , , . | but it is made with the firmest conviction that 
periences of adversity, often compel young ladies | . - : 
nH . ,. | the cause of the art would gain materially if the 
to endure the daily martyrdom of a governess’s | 
life? We may next ask, how many in this | semedy we suggest wore gaaemlly staged. We 
mournful sisterhood have been educated with ee paths on — ee 
special reference to the subsequent instruction of | initia ley ee . oe -- nt ae enti» _ sexsi 
others? Probably very few in their earlier and | forte playing and singing. Leaving the acquisition 
. ’ , ald . 
better days ever dreamed that revefses of fortune, | of a Deters ae Gas bs. - sady yoo 
. foundly, and narrowing the question to the piano- 
them to make use of the smattering of accom- | oo = ot porto ag =a ae 
plishments they in the first instance, and in the sm 3 pp ore a A = ante oy a a 
usual manner, acquired. For the interchange of | —* Pp a J ' ERR? _ ~nipvent 
- ponent of various styles could be obtained by any 
one who chose to take the necessary trouble, the 
profession would be greatly benefited. We re- 


truth must be fearlessly told; and this is really 


less difficult than at ‘lirst appears, if the blame is 


put upon those with whom the responsibility ab- | 
sulutely resta. We particularly allude to the | 
widely spread custom among heads of families of | 
confiding young beginners in music to the care of | 
over-worked governesses. Can it be denied, that | 
the sternest of necessities, and the most cruel ex- | 





or the pressing calls of subsistence, would compel | 
| 





ordinary drawing-room amusements, or for the 
carrying on of life’s usual amenities, this “smat- | 


* tering” is all sufficient ; but for the serious and , sys 
responsible duty of implanting first impressions | Peat this tyne od i mo beet — a 
ina young mind, it is totally inadequate. When | ti ol Prsied a Ijin om ml eed 
2 7 © . ’ 
there would certainly be less excuse for the em- 
ployment of incompetent teachers, and a greater 
chance for the development of taste in the pupils. 
sum, but in plain truth for a home, the poor gover- | Se ee See 
ness includes music in those “ accomplishments ” | may be substantiated by something bother than 
she is supposed to teach. Borne down by a pres- tl «sae pm parer me erformance of a few fii 
aure of dire necessity, and with a slight command | rm tasi y Musical ha we 1 mel 
over the particular “vanity” considered desirable, | nertenes : onwre aAROER, OS & Wie, mney be 
is it to be expected that the anxious aspirant will endowed with o higher class of talent; bet the 
<a 2 : | exceptions are nevertheless very numerous. The 
lose the chance of gaining a situation by under- | fact is that, among the flowers in the garden of 
valuing her own capabilities ? On the contrary, elicitin iene are a great many waite but as 
music is included, and in many cases the governess, etal nature is not prone to admit its own un- 
having a certain executive facility, sets about her | worthiness, this truth may be told without fear of 
duty with the strongest resolve to do the best she | wounding the sen<ibilities of any particular in- 
can. When the employer is satisfied to allow a| dividual. Let us hope that, by degrees, parents 
vague and delusive acquaintance with music to! may fully recognise the importance of securing 
take the place of a sure and certain preliminary | for their children a master or mistress capable of 
knowledge, the responsibility certainly rests with implanting the first principles of music in a satis- 
the aforesaid employer. No man or woman teaches factory manner. In a futare paper, we shall speak 
anything because he or she takes pleasure in the of the influence of fashion upon music, 
avocation. The office of an instructor is burthened 
with too mgny annoyances and discomforts to be 
attractive as a means of amusement; and the in- 
solence of patronage is too hard to bear, excepting 
under circumstances of urgent need. Those who | 


‘the wolf is at the door,” the first consideration 
with a woman possessing health, and having no 
incumbrances, is to go out in the world and get 
her own living. Then it is that for a contemptible 
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*ARPEGGIO” AND NAVA, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—Can you inform me what countryman Franz 
have not been thoroughly trained to the “diffusion | Nava is? In a recent number of the The Orchestra 
“of useful knowledge,” often perform their duties | I asked the question, but was not answered. I have 
with the least possible trouble to themselves; for | several of Nava’s works in my possession, and I 
which they are not so much to be blamed as the | begin to fancy that Mr. Brinley Richards is not the 
economical person who expects a great deal of| only writer from whom Nava has so liberally 
time and attention in exchange for an absurdly | borrowed. Is Nava an Austrian or French ? 
small remuneration. The complacent Pater or| Franz Nava speaks of The Orchestra with con- 


which Nava imitates Mr. Richards’ arrangement of 


the Danish melody. His attempt to mislead the 
publisher in this letter (as it appears in The Orehestra) 
only tends to show how unscrupulous Nava is in 
morals as in music. ‘As regards ‘Jerusalem the 
Golden,’” ‘‘ my piece,” (!) (says Nava) “ begins with 
a prelude; so does Mr, Richards’—but they are 
totally unlike!” Why, the two first bars of the 
prelude are exactly the same! I have looked over a 
number of Mr. Richards’ publications, and the word 
‘*prelude” is not to be seen in any work but 
«‘ Jerusalem the Golden.” Here he calls the ordinary 
introduction ‘a prelude”--and so does Nava—not 
because he had used it as an ordinary name, but 
simply because he saw the word “ prelude” in the 
original publication by Mr. Richards; and yet Nava 
says the pieces are ‘‘entirely unlike.” He observes, 
“the harmonies of the hymn are the same, because 
they are common property.” But about this there 
has been no dispute ; the plagiarism is in the varia- 
tions of the melodies, in imitating the phrases and 
the modulations of Mr. Richards. Then, forsooth, 
he is virtuously indignant at The Orchestra’s want of 
candour. —“ It did not become his (the critic in The 
Orchestra) purpose to be so communicative !” 

T enclose my card, and am, ete., 





ARPEGGIO. 
osc 2 om. 
MUSICAL CYNICS AND THE MODERN 
HUDIBRAS. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—Like a cunning Hebrew, “ Incunvs” has 
withdrawn from further conflict with me, and, 
with the discretion of Falstaff, and the instinct 
of a well-bred dog, made his retreat good while 
the door was yet open to him. 

No doubt but that he entered the lists with 
me in the hope of gaining a few pence and some 
praise ; his disappointment must be great, and 
his retirement into obscurity, where he had better 
remain, will afford him time and opportunity to 
apply a balsam to his lacerated feelings and an 
anodyne to his “ broken bones.” 
But I cannot promise him the repose that his 
cowardice has compelled him to seek,—a wide 
Parnassian field will shortly be opened, and the 
Ides of March may find “Incusus” and “ ARNOLD 
pe For” deriving “consolation” from a mutual 
survey of each other in the pages of another 
periodical. 
“So much for ‘Incusus !’” 

With “Incusus’” successor, “Quicunque VULT,” 
I have now to do. He is evidently some stray 
literary hack from the stables of the Regent 
Street “‘ Mews,”—not an Apollo! 

He counts his digits after the manner of some 
old-fashioned domine, and thinks he has found a 
mare’s nest in my halting deka-syllables in 








Materfamilias who has made arrangements for! tempt. This may not signify much—as he stands 





“Musical Cynics,” and defends the “solitary 
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F - , . “ “i ) 
person” satirised therein; tho’ that ‘ brother | Some eighteen months back | saw an advertisement, | 


in literature,” as he sarcastically calls him, “has | representing a ‘“ Collard and Collard” Model Piano, 
never yet taken the trouble to return the satire | for sale. 1 certainly for the moment thought it was 


or the mud.” ‘ 





me of Collards’, but, upon going to the address, in | 


He was defended by The Parthenon, a diseased, Baker-street, 1 was distinctly told that it was not a 
short-lived journal, which hoped that my work Collard, but a model of their's. Liking the appear- 
“would meet with universal condemnation,”— | ance, and Messrs, Venn and Co. offering to give a 
but, unfortunately for the “dirty shirt paper,” three years’ warranty, I purchased it for 231, and, 
as “CLINKER” christened it, the anathema fel] | as yet, have no cause of complaint, being in every 


on The Parthenon, that soon gave up the 
ghost, and the “ Musical Cynics” passed rapidly 
to a second edition; and, as a third will probably | 
be required, I shall not fail to record the opinions 
of The Orchestra.* 

As to “ QuicunquE VuLrt,” and his conventional 
absurdities and affectations about ‘ Alexandrines 
breaking down lamentably, bad rhymes, exag- 
gerated criticisms, &c.,” he has quoted nothing 
that is either wrong or bad in “ Musical Cynics,” 
and since he does ask the question, if I object to 
the lines in “ Locksley Hall,” or think Tennyson 
made a false accent when he wrote “In the 
silence, in the night?” I answer that Tennyson 
never wrote such a line, and that, if he had, the 
accents ought to fall on the silence and the night, 
and not on the prepositions,—nor would any one, 
but a Scotch Precentor, read “ Ye! who within 
glass houses dwell,” so as to make “who” long, 
and “glass”’ short. 

This champion of “Incusus,” therefore, in- 
spires me with an impression, in which I feel 
assured all will agree, that he is but a very lame 
critic and a very bad reader. 

I now come to his morality, or rather, my want 
of it in the “Modern Hudibras,”—*a proof of 
which may be seen,” he says, “on page 8, four 
lines down,” and which he stigmatises “as a 





respect a sound, serviceable piano, and stands well 
in tune. Thinking you are rather severe on Messrs. 
Venn and Co.—unless you know of any actual decep- 
tion having been practised, or bad pianos sold by 
them—the reason of my writing to you is simply 
this: I have recommended a great many friends to 
Messrs. Venn, who have bought pianos of them, and 
who, upon reading your article, might think they 
had been deceived by me. Trusting you will afford 
space for the above in your valuable musical paper, 
I remain, sir, obediently yours, 
W. Corren, 

P.S. —I beg to enclose my card. 

*.* We have nothing whatever to do with the 
goodness or badness of Venn’s pseudo Collard 
models, or with the question whether or not our 
correspondent has “ had no cause of complaint, 
being a good servicenble piano, and stands well in 
tune.” <A gentleman who combines in his own 
person the ordinary uses of humanity along with 
the functions of a piano, and “ stands well in 
tune,” has certainly nothing to complain of. 


people’s industry and talent. 
still.—Ep. 
isha ie cp 
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vile and unholy slander on our wives, mothers and 
sisters.” 

If any of his female relations come within | 
that category, I am sorry for him, as the lines to | 


not virtuous. 
‘Mr, Linley,” he continues, “at times invents 
a peculiar kind of metre, e.g. :— 
“The new-made Baron of that Iik—I mean 
The Atheneum and Horticultural Magazine!” 
and says that, “ all my efforts at counting the 
feet of the last line have miserably failed.” 

' Who can doubt it, after the many proofs he 
has afforded of his being only able to read by the 
use of his fingers ? 

He asks me for an elucidation of the last line, 
—I reply, read it, so that ‘‘ Atheneunv” shall have 
three and “ Horticultwral’ four syllables, and he 
will find the line go “as merrily as a marriage 
bell,”—with a license. 

As the “Moprrn Hupisras”’ is likely to outlive 
all such important antagonists as  Incusus and 
Quicunque Vuur,” I will conclude my letter 
with an assurance to them, and such as they are, 
that, my rod will always be ready to chastise 
charlatans and pretenders; and as both of my 
opponents are evidently ashamed to reveal their 

ames and localities, I must consider that they 
“we something to conceal, and are unworthy 


associates for me in the pages of any journal.—l | of the beautiful comedy of “ The Merry Wives of “Rebecon at the Well” 
| Windsor,” at the Lyceum, under Madame Vestris’s 


am, Sir, yours, &c., 
G. Linury. 
Alfred Cottage, Kensington. 

* Mr. Linley is in error when he attributes 
expressions used by correspondents of The Orches- 
tra to The Orchestra itself. We have as yet 
expressed no opinion on Mr. Linley’s works, 
further than by inserting letters from correspon- 
dents, who had an equal right with Mr. Linley to 
the public ear. When called upon to state.owr 
own opinion on this, as on any other, question, 


3rd edition of the Cynics.—Ep. 
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“VENN & Co.” 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Str,—Seeing your comment on the conduct of a 
firm in Baker-street, I beg to state the following :— 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


them or hear their opinions on the subject. 
Trusting you will find room for this appeal,—I 


}remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Scorr Ramsay. 
365, Oxford-street, 27th Feb., 1864, 





THE COUNTESS OF FIFE’S “ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. 





The Countess of Fife’s charming entertainment, 
on Wednesday evening in Grovenor-place, was 
honoured with the presence of several members of 
the Royal family and the ¢lite of the corps diploma- 
tique and aristocracy at present in London, 

The company began to set down at nine o'clock, 

There were a continued succession of arrivals, and 

the ball-room and adjoining saloons were crowded 
before ten. Among the earliest arrivals we ob- 
served the Prince and Princess Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar, the Countess Apponyi, the Baroness 
Brunnow, Madame Van de Weyer, the Bavarian 
Minister, the Spanish Minister, the Saxon Minis- 
ter, Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury, the Marchio- 
ness of Ely, the Countess of Shaftesbury, Lord and 
Lady Chelmsford, Viscount Chelsea, Viscount and 
Viscountess Ingestre, Lady Molesworth, Lady 
Stanley of Alderley and the Hon. Miss Stanley, 
Lady Carington and the Hon. Miss Carington, 
Lady Louisa Monerieffe and Miss Moncrieffe, and 
many others, of whom Sir Edward Landseer, 
Baron Marochetti, Mr. Swinton, and Mr. Planché 
formed a group curiously observant of the promised 
artistic display. 

There is an old adage that if anything is to be 
done it should be done well, and certainly the 
noble hostess most effectually carried out this 


What we said about Venn was, in substance, this | recommendation. Availing herself of the practi- 
—that he had no business to trade on other|¢al skill of Mr, John Leslie, whose experience in 
And we say so these matters is second to none, Lady Fife herself 


controlled and directed the whole arrangements, 
and was thus enabled to produce one of the most 
agreeable amateur exhibitions ever witnessed in 
London. When it is stated that all the costumes 
used were from Naples, and that no cost was 
spared which could add to the completeness of the 


Sir, — In your excellent article on “ Scenic | pictures, some idea may be formed of the spirit 
Arrangements” you have, inadvertently I animating the noble hostess. 
foregone’ au hae rertenly Tam eure | alr Leyatighnem thc Duchows of Cam. 
3 Just a . * Spi nran ; . 
which he alludes can only apply to those who are | have duly acknowledged her excellent manage- yas, A ong Py see Rater Be Bar sy 


| gether omitted her lesseeship of Covent Garden. 


so triumphant a début. 











You have duly com- 
mended Stansfield’s wonderful scene of the sea-| Duff and Mrs. Charles Baring. ‘This was a most 
shore in “Acis and Galatea.” But “ Beauty and | perfect picture, and drew down rounds of applause, 
the Beast” was brought out by Madame Vestris, warmly repeated when the ladies naively changed 


with splendid scenery and appointments. A snow- 


Cambridgeand the Grand Duchess of Mecklenberg, 


jment of the Lyceum Theatre; but you have alto- | Strelitz, arrived shortly before ten o'clock, and 


were received with Royal honours by the Earl and 


The excellence of the performers, the elegance Countess of Fife, who conducted their illustrious 
and taste which characterised all the arrange- 
ments, and the completeness with which every 
piece was placed on the stage, were the theme of | after the arrival of the Royal guests. The program 
universal admiration. To mention only a few of | introduced this picture with the quaint couplet— 
these may awaken some pleasant recollections— 
“Love's Labour Lost,” ‘“ Artawerzxes,” “ Rule a wife — th tai thd “ : 
and have a wife,’ “ London Assurance,” and|®2d when the curtain was withdrawn Captain 
“ Norma,” in which Mies Adelaide Kemble made Macheath, represented by the Hon. Reginald 


visitors to the chairs of state prepared for them in 
front of the proscenium. 
The first tableau was presented immediately 


* How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away ;” 


Capel, was discovered between Polly Peachum and 
Lucy Lockett, exquisitely presented by Lady Anne 





their positions and reversed the attentions of the 
inconstant highwayman. The second tableau, 


| storm was introduced, which I do not think has| ‘Beauty rewarding Chivalry,” was capitally 


been ever surpassed, 
Iam sure you will readily allow space for thi 
small tribute to the memory of one whose arduou 


| be held in grateful remembrance by every 


| 
PLay-GoER. 


endeavour to uphold the national drama ought to 


rendered by the Hon. Mrs. Seymour Egerton and 
the Hon. Maurice Wingfield, with the youn 

Lord Ogilvy as page. Mrs. Egerton was receive 

with a burst of applause, which was vehemently 
renewed on a change of position following a loud 
call for an encore. ‘he third tableau—an 
Eastern Woman—was represented by Miss Edith 


| P.S.—Whowill forgetthe admirable performance | Montgomery, who assumed the character of 


| management ? 
| ————_————___. 
| 


SHAKESPEARIAN TERCENTENARY,. 


| 


| 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srm,—The theatrical profession intend celebratin 


There was a quiet 
grace and dignity about this picture which it 
was impossible not to admire; but the critical 
audience to whom it was submitted remembered 
too well the marvellous rendering of this subject 
by Frank Grant, in the person of the Countess of 
Winchilsea, to allow of any competing illustration. 
The fourth tableau, illustrating St. Cecilia’s-day, 
when “Angels lean from Heaven to hear,” was 
& | represented by the Hon. Mrs. Seymour Egerton, 


Shakespeare’s 300th birthday by giving representa- | the Misses Milbanke, and Miss Sybil Montgomery. 
tions of his plays, the proceeds of which will be| This was a graat sucéess. The rapt expression 


, devoted to erecting a commemoration statue. 


of Mrs. Egerton and the exquisite representation 


As an admirer of our immortal bard, I would like of the angelic choir by the younger ladies riveted 
we shall do so fearless of the consequences in the ,to see something done by my brother amateurs 


;and it would be no unworthy assumption on our 


_|the attention of the audience, and the curtain 
>| fell to loud acclamations of approval. The fifth 
tableau, “Le Billet Doux,” represented by Mrs. 


part to follow their example on that day. Asthe|John Leslie and the Hon. Mrs. Damer, was 
time is but short, I trust the ladies and gentlemen | perhaps the most effective representation of the 
| (amateurs) will lend their kind support in carrying | °vening. There were four distinct pictures in this 


out the good cause. 





Nobody will be more willing to lend their humble 
services than myself, and I shall be glad to meet’ the third, her joy at its perusal; and the 


tableau—the first, the abandon of the expectant 
lady, disappointed at her lover's want of atten- 
tion; the second, the receipt of his letter; 
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fourth, her subsequent reflections. Mrs. Leslie 
depicted all these passions in the most perfect 
manner, and was admirably seconded by Mrs. 
Damer as the waiting maid. When the curtain 
closed on this tableau there was a perfect round 
of applause, in which the Royal visitors heartily 
joined. Thesixth tableau, representing “ Devotion,” 
was charmingly illustrated by the Misses Mil- 
banke and Miss Edith Montgomery. The seventh 
tableau, representing ‘The Novice’s Dream,” 
was illustrated by Lady Anne Duff, Miss Sybil 
Montgomery, and the Hon. Maurice Wingfield. 
The story of this tableau was rather too intricate 
to unravel, but the admirable manner in which 
Lady Anne Duff and Miss Sybil Montgomery 
acquitted themselves must not pass unnoticed. 
The concluding tableau, entitled, ‘A Dream of 
Fair Women,” was an appropriate finish to a 
charming entertainment. In this picture Captain 
Damer represented a “Sleeping Knight,” sur- 
rounded by a bevy of as fair creatures as ever 
smiled in Christendom. Mrs. John Leslie created 
immense amusement in this tableau by turning 
her head to listen to the stage direction of her 
husband, whose correction she acknowledged 
with a smile, which, without offence, might have 
been interpreted something less complimentary. 
But, the tableau over, Mr. Leslie received, as he 
thoroughly deserved, an ovation from the whole 
company, and we believe we may say that no 
entertainment of the kind ever passed off more 
satisfactorily. 

At the conclusion of the tableau the ball was 
opened, and the festivities were prolonged until 
an advanced hour. 

At one o'clock a superb supper was served, of 
which the Royal visitors partook, retiring shortly 
afterwards. 





PROGRESS OF THE SHAKESPEARE 'TER- 
CENTENARY SCHEMES, 





In honour of the Shakespeare Tercentenary, the 
Mayor of Liverpool intends giving a Shakespearian 
fancy dress ball at the Town HALt, on the 21st of 
April, and to throw open the theatres on the even- 
ing of the day following. 

Bath has joined the committee in the person of 
the its mayor, and a public meeting was held in 
the City on Tuesday. 

Manchester has begun in practical earnest to 
contribute its share in the tercentenary honours of 
Shakespeare. The foundation of Shakespeare 
scholarships at Owen’s College (says the Examiner), 
we need not be ashamed to perpetuate, even in 
the lustre of so great a name, some recollection of 
men who seek not to obtrude themselves but to 
distinguish their institution, through thus linking 
among its students the learning of the passing 
years to the genius of all time. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, (new) Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, the Duke of Devonshire, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, and Viscount 
Brougham, Chancellor of the University of Edin- 
burgh, have accepted office as Vice-presidents of 
the National Shakespeare Committee. The fol- 
lowing gentlemen have joined the Committee :— 
Il’. Y. Hurlstone, Esq., President of the Society of 
British Artists, Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart., Mr. 
Serjeant Parry, Fred. Lawrence, Esq., Capt. W. 
W. Knollys, Dr. John Strang, of Glasgow, P. A. 
‘Taylor, Esq., M.P., the Rev. Dr. Hume, of Liver- 
pool, D.C.L., Dr. 'T. C. Beke, George Petrie, Esq., 
LL.D., Alfred Elmore, Esq., R.A., John Francis, 
Esq., William Wilson, Esq., W. H. Collingridge, 
Esq., J. W. Kaye, Esq., William Allingham, Esq., 
F. G. Stephens, Esq., and G. W. Simpson, Esq. 


Hottoway 8 Orntuent.—All varieties of ulcerations, bad legs, 
sores, wounds, and eruptions can be cured by the diligent use of 
thix cooling, soothing, and healing unguent. The old and often- 
failing fashion of strapping the edges of ulcers together with 
plaister has entirely given way before the more reasonable 
treatment by Holloway’s Ointment, which builds up from the 
bottom of the wound with sound and healthy granulations ; 
these gradually grow till they reach the level of the surface, 
then contract, harden, and immediately become covered with a 
new and wholesome skin. The proper application of this Oint- 
ment diminishes the inflammation, causes the healthy discharge 
first to grow thick, then to cease, when the swelling disappears, 
and the natural shape is restored. 


Mone Cuanrs oF Consumption, Covens, ASTHMA, AND 
Diseases OF Tax Curst Axo Lunes, py Da. Locock’s Putmoxic 
Wareas.—From Mr. C. Ward, stationer, &c., Market-place, 
Heckmondwike, May 27th, 1863:—‘‘Cures of consumption, 
asthma, and other diseases of the chest and lungs, are i 
occurring. One person in Liversedge, named James Rich - 
son, Who has been an asthmatical man for nearly twenty years, 
declares that they are worth 1/. a box (using his own words), 
He feels quite a new man through this valuable medicine.” To 
singers they are invaluable ; yA a pleasant taste. Price 
1s. 1pd. and 2s, 9d. per box. by all druggists, 

. Letters from the. Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., Mus. 

Joc, Oxon , cle and try, to the mar- 
vellous effects of “ Clark’ Neuralgie Ticats bo 


eee 
Tic-doloureux, Face and Tooth Ache, Ague, Nervous Head Ache, 


Ww iW. Crane, MPS, 


Provincial. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. | 


MANCHESTER. 
FEBRUARY 22. 

The lovers of really good music in Manchester 
have had, during the past week, rare opportunities 
of enjoying a succession of performances, of which 
even our musical city may be reasonably proud, 
for, on the evening of Wednesday last, the habituds 
of the Concerr Haru had a program provided 
for their special delectation truly deserving the 
generous applause accorded to the several points 
of particular interest therein. The principal 
artists on the occasion were Madame Parepa, as 
solo vocalist, and Madame Arabella Goddard, as 
pianist ; the former gifted lady has rarely sung 
better than on the evening in question. Beeth- 
oven’s somewhat difficult “A qual furor” (“ Fidelio’’) 
was given with an amount of energy worthy of 
the highest praise. Wallace’s elegant ballad, 
“Why throbs this heart” (‘‘ Desert Flower”) was 
charmingly sung. Of the two performances of 
our queen of pianists it is not too much to say 
that they were—although as opposite in style as 
possible—quite worthy of the richly deserved 
renown possessed by Madame Goddard ; Sterndale 
Bennett's elegant concerto in F minor was played 
to perfection. Madame Goddard also played a 
Fantasia by Liszt, upon subjects from “ Rigoletto,” 
the extravagant executive difficulties of which 
were seemingly easy things in the hands of the 
great artiste, of whom every English heart ought 
to feel proud. ‘The orchestral portions of the 
concert included Mozart’s beautiful Symphony in 
E flat. The overtures, “ Melusine,” (Mendelssohn) 
“Tl Barbiére,” (Rossini) and “ Cheval de Bronze,” 
(Auber) all of which were rendered with great 
spirit, and the evidently delighted audience— 
which was a very large one—testified its approval 
very earnestly. The seventeenth of Hallé’s 
Orchestral Concerts took place on Thursday 
evening last, and, as we have already intimated 
in our last number of The Orchestra that such was 
proposed, a second performance of the “ Choral 
Symphony” of Beethoven was successfullyrealized; 
the principal vocalists engaged for the occasion 
were Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Leffler, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, and Mr. L. Thomas. The first portion of 
the bill of fare was miscellaneous, including 
selections (with chorus) from Mozart's “‘ Idomenéo,” 
Beethoven’s “ Fidelio,” Cherubini’s “ Les deux 
Journées,” Gliick’s “Iphigenia,” and Spontini’s 
“« La Vestale,” in each of which selections both the 
principals and the orchestral pieces richly deserved 
the enthusiastic applause accorded to them. The 
second part of the program presented the “Choral 
Symphony.” We must, in justice, remark that 
every member of the entire orchestra evidently 
did his best to render the numerous beauties (and 
difficulties too) with an amount of success which 
could alone have been realized from the oneness 
of purpose which was brought to bear upon this, 
the second performance, of the “Choral Sym- 
phony.” The completion of the performance was 
the signal for an ovation to Mr. Charles Hallé, and 
we are right glad to have the pleasure of recording 
this fact, as an evidence that the large audience 
endorsed the definite opinion expressed in our 
columns, when commenting upon the previous 
performances of Mr. Hallé. We also predicted 
that the work was one of those peculiar com- 
positions, the positive merits of which would be 
more completely recognised on a second hearing. 
The program for the eighteenth of the series is 
principally instrumental, including a host of 
interesting compositions, and, in order to give 
due effect to the selections for the occasion, the 
services of the military band of the 49th Regt. 
have been secured, together with the large choral 
sources usually employed at these concerts. 


——¢——— 
LIVERPOOL, 








FEesrvuary 24. 

On Tuesday evening the second subscription 
concert of the Liverpool Philharmonic Societ 
was given in presence of a crowded, but, as 
extremely apathetic audience. Mendelssohn’s “St. 
Paul” was the work selected for the occasion ; 
the principal parts being sung by Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Miss Palmer, Mr. Wilb 
Lewis Thomas. Both the gentlemen rather lacked 

wl to in eet ay of the —_ but Mr. 

ilbye Cooper's melodious singi e » 
eos sot Sees 


ye Cooper, and Mr, 


heart.” Mr. Cooper’s voice gains in-sweetness 
and purity, and never fails to please, but there is 
still an uncertainty in his sustained notes, which 
we think might be avoided. Madame Rudersdorff 
improves on each visit to Liverpool; her renderin 
of the air “Jerusalem! Jerusalem! thou that killest 
the Prophets,” was excellent; and the magnificent, 
volume of her voice was certainly heard to yet 
greater advantage in the recitative, “And there 
fell from his eyes,” which was given with a vis 
and declamatory power worthy of Jenny Lind. 
Her soul was in her work. The arioso, “But the 
Lord was mindful of his own,” was the first piece 
which fell to the lot of Miss Palmer, and her 
rendering of it almost elicited an encore, The 
choruses, as a whole, were satisfactory; those in 
the “Conversion” being beautifully given. The 
band and chorus, which consist of 250 performers, 
were, as usual, ably conducted by Mr. Zeugheer 
Herrmann. At the next concert, we are promised 
Handel’s “Samson,” with Sims Reeves, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Sainton-Dolby, and Lewis Thomas. 
Theatrically, the past week has been one of 
novelty at the Royau. Mr. Liston’s excellent 
discernment is again apparent. In producing 
“ Donna Diana” he has travelled entirely from the 
usual routine of provincial dramatic business, 
which hardly ever risks a new comedy unless it 
has attained a far greater metropolitan renown 
than the present one. In this case, however, the 
result attests the wisdom of the effort; for Mon- 
day evening witnessed a genuine triumph due 
alike to author and to actors. The piece is no 
doubt familiar to the readers of The Orchestra, so 
that any detailed description of it will be un- 
necessary. ‘To Liverpool, however, it is quite 
new, and therefore welcome. It comes fresh and 
sparkling after the dreary sensation dramas which 
have held our stage for so long a time; and it 
serves effectually to prove that our tastes are not 
yet so vitiated as to leave us incapable of appre- 
ciating wholesome food. The dialogue is brilliant 
—the plot quite sufficient to sustain the interest; 
in fact, the comedy, as a piece of writing, is ex- 
cellent. And of the acting, when we say it is 
worthy of the play, we accord it the highest praise. 
Mrs. Hermann-Vezin, who is better known in 
Liverpool as Mrs. Charles Young, electrified the 
house by her perfect rendering of the rile of 
Donna Diana; her appearance, expression, and 
diction were alike unexceptionable; and she 
certainly possesses one of the most melodious 
voices we remember ever to have heard. Although 
Mr. Herrmann-Vezin’s Don Cesar was a careful 
and even piece of acting, it did not strike us as 
evincing any great talent; he is, however, on the 
stage, a gentleman; and this is a thing so rare on 
the provincial boards, that we hail it with great 
satisfaction. Where the acting of the two prin- 
cipal parts was so good, we can afford to forget 
the shortcomings of some of the subsidiary parts. 
The piece was creditably put on the stage.——At 
the Prince or Wags, the great feature has been 
the production of Burnand’s “Ivion.” Since the 
blank walls have been covered with this mytho- 
logical reminiscence, the Liveropolitans have been 
divided as to the correct pronunciation of the 
name, the majority being in favour of “ Iv-ion ;” 
no one, however, anticipated Miss Jenny Wilmore’s 
“Tggs-zion,” which, if not classically correct, most 
assuredly bears the charm of novelty. On Mon- 
day evening, the theatre was crowded to witness 
the first performances of this burlesque, which 
report had declared the best in London this many 
a season; and, although the first piece invited an 
attentive audience, it was quite evident that im- 
patient expectation of the treat to come robbed it 
of its deserts. But when the treat did come, it 
was most assuredly enjoyed. Everything was 
perfect; the scenery througheut a marvel of 
beauty; the company excellent, and desirous to 
please ; the audience appreciative, and desirous to 
be pleased. Since Mr. Henderson opened this 
theatre, he has been noted for the manner in 
which he has produced burlesques ; but, in this 
instance, he has admittedly sarpassed himself. 
At the end of the piece, Mr. Burnand bowed his 
acknowledgments to a most uproarious audience. 
“TIvion” for the present evidently exchanged 
wheels with Fortune. “ Miriam’s Crime” precedes 
the burlesque every evening, giving us a few more 
opportunities of admiring the best Miriam West 
on the e. The mayor has intimated his in- 
tention of throwing the theatres open to the pub- 
lic, free of charge, on the Shakespearian Tercen- 
tenary, in April next, stipulating with the various 
managers that the performances shall be of a 
characteristic nature. Surely the Liverpool Lite- 
and Dramatic Society do not intend the 
occasion to pass by without some demonstration 
of their existence? If they do fail to come for- 








Brow Ague, Nervous Debility, etc., may be had of the proprietor, 
. Bold by all 
—{Anvr.] 


im bottles, at 1s. 6d. and 2s. aeneeeee 


“ Lord, lay not the sin,” quite atoned for 
of peda in the recitative “ Ye hard of 





ward, and assist in the work, it will not be 
for want of ability, but for want of willingness. 
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FEBRUARY 247TH. 

EprnpurGH.—The Royau.—The great event in 
the dramatic world here this week is the fact 
that on Monday night Mr. Alfred Wigan played 
Shylock for the first time. H.R.H. Prince 
Alfred was present, and there was a very good 
house. Edinburgh may be flattered by Mr. 
Viean’s making his début in this part there, the 
more so as the actor was successful to a very high 
degree. It was not an entire success, being in 
fact a too highly finished and finely polished 
reading of the character to suit the coarser feel- 
ings which Shylock exhibits. It would have suited 
a reading better perhaps than the stage, because 
Mr. Wigan hardly threw that amount of humour, 
warmth, and life into it which it requires. Asa 
most finished piece of elocution it was beyond all 
praise: few actors could have played the part—if 
we may use the expression—so thoroughly like a 
eentleman, as Mr. Wigan did. While saying he 
hardly put strength enough into the more emo- 
tional parts of the character, we must confess that 
his manner is infinitely preferable to the ranting, 
too often indulged in, in Shylock. His perfor- 
mance is marked by taste and intelligence, quali- 
ties by no means common in actors in these days. 
We noticed Miss Maud Shelley last week, and, 
upon further observations, say now—that she is 
too young yet, has hardly voice and presence 
enough to command success. She plays Rose Du- 
fard in “The First Night” pleasantly and well, 
‘but not as an older actress might have done. 
To any actress, indeed, the part is sufficiently 
trying, and requires a certain amount of nerve 
and assurance—a descent into the orchestra, and 
an anything but enviable proximity to the big 
drum during the terrific performance of her 
professional papa, being amongst a few of its 
most imperative demands. An opera scena has 
moreover to be sung, and it is rarely out of opera 
we have heard it given to such advantage as on 
this occasion, both Mr. Wigan and Miss Shelley 
rendering ample justice to the vocal excellencies 
with which it abounds. A good deal of the 
ludicrous is necessarily mixed up with the music, 
and the admirable imitation and _ burlesque 
spirit which were thrown into the personation 
of the ci-devant Raoul, literally convulsed the house 
with delight. 'The drama is in four scenes, and in 
the course of its progress we are introduced to the 
stage, or rather the world behind the lights, both 
during the rehearsal and performance of the piece, 
whose “ First Night,” gives its name to, and from 
whose success and ultimate triumph are derived, 
the plot and incidents, which doubtless suggested 
the production of the play itself. In the scene 
with the manager during the rehearsal, Mr. 
Wigan was exceedingly happy, and his well- 
actedexcitement during the performance andin the 
presence of his child in front of her imaginary 
audience was given with a truth and felicity, 
which, in its peculiar line of talent, has not had, 
and so long as he remains, is not likely to have, an 
equal, At the conclusion of the performances he 
was warmly called before the curtain, and received 
his well-earned meed of approbation for efforts that 
must have been both exhausting and continuous. 
Miss Markham, as Miss Fotheringay, is charming, 
clever, and ladylike—as, indeed, she always is— 
being by far the best actress now on the Edin- 
burgh stage. Miss Bessie King placed Portia to 
Mr. Wigan’s Shylock. This young lady is far too 
ambitious, we think; her Portia is feeble, and 
“the quality of mercy, &c.,” was recited with a 
broad grin in her face. The engagement of Mr. 
Wigan is, we perceive, absolutely limited to 
twelve nights’ duration, and we may expect in 
that interval not only much of genuine and intel- 
lectual amusement, but, from the scope and 
diversity of his abiiities, novelty and attraction 
in whatever he performs.——At the Princzss’s 
(with a dress-circle!), the “‘ Phantom of the Loch” 
is still running, with a series of tableaua, illustra- 
tive of the poems of Burns, which are as bad as 
might be expected.——The theatres here have 
been decidedly better attended lately, in spite of 
the severe cold and the many attractions of ball 
and concert. 

Guascow.—The drama of the “ Ticket-of-Leave 
Man” still continues to furnish the chief attraction 
at the Tueatre Roya; but, notwithstanding 
the success it has achieved, it is to be withdrawn 
after this week, to make way for other novelties. 
The principal performers, Mr. T. H. Glenny, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Baynham, are nightly 
called before the curtain, to bow their acknow- 
ledgments of an honour they well deserve. The 
audiences during the = week have been very 


thenever-dying ‘‘ Colleen Bawn” asthe introductory 
piece. An amateur dramatic performance by 
the pupils of Harcourt B. Bland, Esq., (professor 
of Elocution), took place in the Prince's 'T'HEATRE, 
on Friday'last, to a crowded house. The perform- 
ances commenced with Shakespeare’s tragedy 
of ‘ Othello,” the whole of the characters, 
including those of Desdemona and Emilia, being 
sustained by amateurs. The play, altogether, 
was, for an amateur performance, decidedly good, 
but it is the first time we remember seeing 
Desdemona smothered in bed with white kid 
gloves on, perhaps a new fashion Mr. Bland 
wishes to introduce. A Grand Tonic Sol-Fa 
Festival is announced to take placo in the Crry 
Hatt, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday next ; 
on the latter evening, Haydn’s oratorio of the 
“ Creation” will be performed with a chorus of 
200 voices. 
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Dusuin.—Irish Academy ef Music.—The first 
(for the season) of those agreeable and now. 
fashionable entertainment, entitled, ‘“ Amateur 
Opera Recitals,” took place on Monday evening, 
at the Anrrent Concert Rooms, for the benefit 
of “The Irish Academy of Music.” As this 
is the first important occasion the institution 
has been alluded to in this journal, it may be 
as well briefly to state that the object of the 
promoters, according to the prospectus, is “to 
establish a first-class School of Music, instru- 
mental and vocal, in the city of Dublin, of a 
character similar to the conservatories supported 
in continental cities by government aid, in the 
hope that, by the successful establishment of 
such a school, the standard of musical education 
throughout the country may be elevated, and 
the musical taste and talent of the people 
developed.” By the exertions of an active 
committee, headed by an indefatigable secretary, 
F. W. Brady, Esq., (son of the Lord Chancellor), 
the academy is progressing, and in good working 
order. The professors are—pianoforte, Mrs. J: 
Robinson, Miss Bennett, Miss Kelly; singing, 
Mr. J. Robinson, Miss Julia Cruise ; violin, Mr. 
Levey, Mr. Grandison ; violoncello, Herr Elsner ; 
wind instruments, Mr. Hardy. The pupils in all 
classes are numerous, and many instances of 
special talent have been evinced, the fees paid by 
the students in the several classes vary from four 
to eight pounds yearly, and the subscription to 
members is one pound per annum, for which a 
free ticket is granted for admission to the 
periodical Examination Concerts, and to the 
Amateur Opera Recitals. A selection from “Il 
Trovatore,’ was chosen on this occasion, and, in 
addition to the principal vocalists, a numerous 
“corps” of ladies and gentlemen, all amateurs, 
formed the chorus, attending assiduously daily at 
“yoom rehearsals,” under the guidance of Mr. 
O'Rourke, towhom much merit is due for thesuccess- 
ful result. The following are the names of the 
principals :—Leonora, Mrs. John Scott; Azucena, 
Mrs. Wray Bury Palliser ; Manrico, Mr. John Scott ; 
Count Di Luna, Mr. Dollard; Ferrando, Major 
M’Creagh. His Excellencythe Lord Lieutenant, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, the Misses Monahan, Sir George Brown, 
Commander of the Forces, and others of distin- 
guished position were present. The orchestra 
presented an animated appearance, and was ar- 
ranged with much taste, harmony of colour as well 
as sound having been attended to. ‘Triangular in 
shape, the centre was occupied by the band. On 
the right were ranged the first sopranos decked 
with blue, and on the left the seconds arrayed 
with pink ribbons. Mrs. Scott sang the music of 
“Leonora” with her accustomed brilliancy, receiv- 
ing an encore in “ Di taleamor.” Mrs. Palliser, in 
Azucena, gave renewed proof of her excellent 
judgment and artistic management of a good and 
pleasing voice. Her singing of “ Stride la Vampa” 
was a great success, and was unanimously rede- 
manded. Mr. J. Scott, in Manrico, was equally 
effective as on former occasions. Mr. Dollard 
(his first appearance with an orchestra) made a 
capital début as Count di Luna, and when his excel- 
lent baritone voice “ comes out’ a little more he 
will be a most valuable addition to the amateur 
world of music. The “ Jl balen” was, of course, 
given a secondtime. Major McCreagh did son 
mieuw with the rather ungrateful music of Fer- 
rando. The Zingari chorus, “ Vede le Fosche” was 
also one of the encores of the ager g and alto- 
gether the success of this first recital gives fair 
promise that the second, on next Monday (when 


attended. The pupils of the violin class in con- 





ae 5 Mr. and Mrs. Dion Boucicault are under- 
ed to appear on Monday first, with (we suppose), 


* Norma” will be given) will not be less brilliantly 


master, Mr. Levey, with an address of exquisite 
penmanship, and a handsome ring, on Wednesday 
last, in the presence of the committee. 

At the Turarre Roya the first performance of 
“The Garrison Amateur Theatricals"’ came off 
on Friday evening last, the,19th inst., which was, 
of course, the occasion of a numerous and most 
fashionable gathering at the Roya. ‘The pit 
was on this occasion converted into stalls, which 
were quite full, The Lord-Lieutenant occupied 
the State-box, which was fitted up for the occa- 
sion, and bore the Carlisle Arms. ‘The Marquis 
and Marchioness of Drogheda were also present, 
and the Commander of the Forces and his Staif. 
The drama of the “ The Wonderful Woman” come 
first, in which the male characters were capitally 
performed, The Marquis de Frontignac, by Mr. 
Hodgkinson, 4th Hussars; Viscount de Millefleurs, 
Mr. Austin Delmege, R. I. Fusileers ; Rodolphe, 
Mr. H. Arkwright, A.D.C.; and Crepin, Colonel 
Strange, R.A. The last-named character of 
Crepin, the cobbler, was sustained with much 
genuine dry humour by Col. Strange, who kept 
the audience continually amused during his per- 
formance. The farce of the “ Ticket of leave” 
concluded the evening, in which the Hon, L. R. 
Wingfield performed Mr. Aspen Quiver ; Captain 
Lynch, Mr. Thomas Nuggetts; and Captain Litton 
(rather out of his usual “line”), played Bottles, 
all with much success. Mr. Harris had his benefit 
on Tuesday evening, the 23rd inst., by desire, 
and under the patronage of his Excellency 
the Lord-Lieutenant. As might be anticipated, 
a jolly bumper was the result. House crammed. 
Capt. Littcn played Claude Melnotte in “ The Lady 
of Lyons,” giving many of the readings and scenas 
with more than amateur dramatic force and effect, 
and meeting with a universal call at the end. 
The Hon. L. R. Wingfield also performed on the 
occasion; and, in “ Dinorah wnder Dificulties,” 
succeeded in causing roars of laughter by his 
admirable make-up, acting, dancing, and sing- 
ing in the female costume. A command night is 
announced for Saturday next, when “ The Heir 
at Law” and “Tom Noddy’s Secret” have been 
chosen. Box-keeper busy.——<At the Quuen’s, Mr. 
Gustavus Brooke still continues his engagement, 
and during the week has appeared in * Othello,” 
“ Richard III.,” “ Macbeth,” “As you like it,” Xc., 
well supported by Miss Louisa Diddear., 
Bretrast.—The Brothers Webb have been again 
delighting the inhabitants of the Hibernian 
“Athens” by their performance of the T'wo 
Dromios in Shakespeare’s ‘Comedy of Lrrors.” 
The Lauri Family have been also drafted north, 
and have met with much applause in their comic 
ballets. At the benefit of Mr. 'Tindell, Mr. F. 
Maccabe indulged in the character of Mrs. Mala- 
prop, in Sheridan’s comedy of “ The Rivals,” which 
he enacts with much point and humour. 
Corx.—Messrs. Poole and Young have produced 
their sketch of ‘‘ A Haunted Man” at the 'Tnearre 
Roya, in which the ghost effect is making a 
startling sensation, no less than three spectres 
appearing on the stage at the same time. The 
panorama of the Arctic Regions, and an efficient 
band and chorus add considerably to the attraction. 
It is announced that Mr. Henry Webb will com- 
mence a short season here on Easter Monday, 
when he will produce the pantomime performed 
last Christmas at the Queen’s, Dublin. 





The Telegraph's Paris correspondent writes in his 
admirable gossipy strain:—I believe | told you that 
a violin, on which initiated eyes could read the 
magic name “ Stradivarius,” was recently sold here 
for 5,500f. Imagine 200 guineas for a fiddle! 
Why, it would buy a hack—a stepper, from the 
back of which you might win the heiress of the 
season. A, M. Jules Pietri now writes from Corsica, 
to say that he is in possession of a violin very 
unlike, in sound and shape, any modern instrument, 
which he inherited from his uncle, on which is 
engraved “Antonio Stradivari fecit in Cremona, 
1729.” This instrument M. Pietri considers the 
father of fiddles, and values at thousands. I have 
just read another curious instance of the puzzle 
the simplest English name is to French printers. 
Le Journal de Paris says: “ M. Ulburg, one of the 
best English comedians, has just died in London.” 
It requires some ingenuity to find out that it is 
Tilbury to whom allusion is made. 


rPHE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR are those made by ELSTOB, of 60, Now 

Bond-street. They are neither so low in price as to necessitate 

their being carelessly put together, nor so dear as to gain only the 

wealthy as purchasers. “Tn media via tutissimus ibis.” See 

Exhibition Saperta, Claas 27, C. 

ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONY SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 











nection with the above institution presented their 


RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES, 
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“THE ORCHESTRA. [No. 22, Fup. 27, °64, 





SWEET SPIRIT COMFORT ME, 


HERRICK S LITANY, 


Brintep Bichapods. 


s¢ fine words we have 


SONG. 


“LERA H.” 


BRINLEY RICHARDS 


DRAWINC-ROOM SONC, 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED 


MISS BATEMAN as “LEAH.” 


PET MARJORIE. 


By F. LABLACHE. 


touching nuloly, united to appro- 


, REGENT STREET. 
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a ‘ , ] ro r ‘a —— a 
wena & aan oxpomD saat — N ATZENA.—Two Prize Mzpats, being 
and oO; ’ Vy h 
one First Es eer nt in the Kingdom for every descriptio ala “ Excoodingly as wor article of its kind, 7 
of Boys’ and Youths’ Dress. | in xCce ” 
Hyam and Co.’s Capes for Little eee 8. 6d. to 21s, Od. | BY ent for Food. 
Hyam & Co.'s Overcoats for Elder Boys .... 158, 6d. to? 35a. Od. 
Hyaim & Co.’s Jackets fer Boys and Youths 6d. to 258. Od. 
Hyam & Co ‘8 Eton Suits for Boys ........ . to ise Od, 
Hyam & Co.’s Harrow Suita for Boys ...... .. Od. to 42s, Od, 
Hyam & Co. 's Ozborne Suits for Boys ...... js. dd. to 35s, Od. 
Hyam & Vo.’s Knickerbocker Suits ........ s. Gd. to 35s, Od. 
Hyam & Co.'s Trousers for Boys s. 6d. to 10s, 6d, 
Hyam & Co. 8 Le s. Gd. to 8s, 6d. 
Hyam & Co.'s Trousers and Vests alike .... 12s. 6d. to 21s, 6d. 
Gentlemen's Select Order Department. 
Separate Department for Gentlemen's Clothing. i 
Hats, Caps, Shirts, General Hosiery, Umbrellas, &c., &e. | 
HYAM «& Co., 66 and 67, Oxford-street, W.; 21, 22, and 23 | 


Nev w- street, Birmin; gham ; and 42, Briggate, Leeds, 





No Parent or Invalid should fail to use it. 

N.B.—The famous Custards, Puddings, Blancmanges, &c. 
| of the International Exhibition were all made of Maizeya. 
PRINTING. | Packets, with receipts, 8d. per Ib., of all Grocers, Chemists, 








| &e. 
TO CONCERT GIVERS AND PROPRIETORS OF PLACES | — ~~ J MPORTANT ANN UNCEMEN 
OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. paansienien . . 


| 
VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND| JOSEPH GILLOT T, 


4 COLOUR PRINTING, BROADSIDES, POSTERS, PRO- . r , 
GRA = ES, i. ICKETS, and CIRCULARS’ done quic kly and | | le — 70 THR QUE 
tastefully, at the | 
rr <p | Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that, 
REG E NT STEAM PRESS ’ by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 








55, Kixg-street, RgGent-sTREET. STEEL PENS, he has introduced a new sexius of his useful 

Estimates given. | productions, which for EXCELLENCE of TEMPER, QUALITY OF 

| ee “TITAPE um | MATERIAL, and, above all, cukAPNESS in PRICE, must ensure 
# ONE OF THE CUEAPEST OFFICKS IN LOXDOS. | universal approbation, and defy competition. 


| Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
oa | quality ; they are put up in boxes, containing one gross each, 

a Brae N AM E “OF | HIM 1 | LOV Bal ullax d. . By, with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. _ 
Rese Favanrcer. 2s. 6d. At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
Cranex, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. | J. G. has introduced his WARRANTED scHoot and Punic 
! ; ; PENS, Which are especially adaptesl to their use, being of 
i DREAMT I WAS A CHILD AGAIN, different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
: Seng. By J. L. Warron. 2s. Gd. broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 

Craner, Woop & Co., 201, Rege nt-street. in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
UIGL ARDITI’S NEW ITALIAN SONGS, }and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Gra- 
4 &ce., as sung with the greatest success by all the principal | ham-street, Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York; and 











vocalist : | at t 87, Gracechurch-street, London 
“Tl Bacio” (in B,C, and D), sung by Malle. Piccolomini 4&3 (Cd. TOP r 
“ L'Ardita” (in G and B), sung by Malle. Titiens .. 38. Od. i oo hey ay pds ot fn baer 
“La Stella,” sung by Mdlle. Titiens “i 5 Le Bs. € ivest a small su hase of stage dresses an 
“ La Capinera di Lombardia,” Canzone ©) 2) zm = | Properties Apply at SAMUEL MAY'S THEATRICAL RE- 
‘La Garibaldina,” Canto Pop lare aa ee .. 28. 6d. | POSITORY, 35, Bow-street. The largest Collection in England. 
| “Ta Tradita,” Romanze Sentimentale .. re .. 2s, 0d, | Theatres, public and private, furnished with complete and 
| “T’/Orfanella,” Canzone... % A = .. 2s. 6d. | enquepeiate Costume. A first-class Wardrobe for an Opera 
| ‘* Madre Italia,” Canto Nazionale 2s. 0d. | Company, to be sold cheap or lent on hire. Allin the Profession 
“ Reminiscenze Melodiche in Omaggio ‘ad Augiotina should know that every requisite for the Stage can be obtained 
| Bosio le .. $a. Od. c Mr. SAMUEL MAY’S, 35, Bow-street, Covent-garden. 
** Vuole Amor,’ Rondo, Sung by Malle. Titiens «. 8s Od. | 
*‘ Trema, O vit” Duetto Drammatico, sung by | ALL’S LUNG RESTORER —~ Cuan, 
Madmes. Grisi aud Viardot  .. 4s. Od. am and Consumption. Try it. In Bottles, at 





Cramer Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street.. . 28. 9d.,&e. T. Haws, 6, Commercial-street, Shore- 


A - BELI AM EA. B SIGNOR “SCHIRA.| | diten AF, N. E., and all Chemists. 
I 4 (Sung hy Mdme. Trebelli vith great success.) 2x. 6d. | IRGINIA GABRIEL.—Voli il piede, 

















Also arranged as a Piano Solo, by Mdme. Oury, 2s. * Valse” sung by Malle. Linas Martorello). 3s. 
Cxamer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. ; ___Cramen, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. — 
Rosina MAZURKA. By CIRO PINSUTI. P. “D. GUGLIELMO.—NEW ITALIAN 

3s, (Sung by Mdme. Didiée.) Also arranged as a Piano | ° SONGS. 

Solo, 3s | Zanze, ‘ Barcarola,” ah mA oi 2s. 6d. 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. fl Lucchetto, “Serenata,” a ae ra 2s. 6d. 
_— : aoatee La Bambola, ** Scherzo Cantabile,” ae - py 2a. 6d, 
C 1 GOUNOD. “FAIRER THAN THE | Onere pupille, “Romanza,” oo eee OL 
Je MORNING.” The best Song in his new Opera, “ La | Ul Monte Belveder, “ Ballata,” eT ee 
Reiné de Saba,” set to English Words. | CRAMER, Tee co. 201, Regent-street. ese 
_CxAxtER, Woon & Co, 201, Regent-etreet. _ | Ait ANGEL'S IN THE HOUSE. Song. 
y C. SELLE. “SYMPHONY OF SPRING. = By GEORGE LINLEY, 2s. 6d. This Song will rival in 

W. tondo Pastorale for the Pianoforte. 4s. | popularity Mr. Linley’s well known. Ballad, “Little Nell. 

Cxanrr, Woon & Co., 201, Regent Street. 2 Cramer. Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 











R* NE F AV, ARGER’S FANTASIA ON| OASH.—E. SILAS. “ Suffer not, 0 Lord.” 


2s. 6d. (For Mezzo-Soprano.) 
FLOTOW’S STRADELLA., 3s. 6d. iY ° reet. 
Caamen, Woon & Co., 201, R ege nt Strect. F Stieke Cuanzs, Woop & Co. » 201, Beguat-ot 





OASH.—Sacred Drama. By E. SI LAS 
i. * np tes a ay ae _. “ La EINE | The complete work for Pianoforte and Voice. 10s. 6d. net. 


; , » t. 
procession march ranks among the finest marches even written.” | Caamer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-stree 
~Vide Athencum, Nov. 14, 1868. i a3 Levites. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., Regent-street | OASH. ae aan. the age “ 
© GOUNOD. — VALSE pour Pano, sur | Cuanen, Woon & Co,, 201, Regent-strect. 
e POpera LA REINE DE SABA. Par ¥F. BURGMULLER. ne —E. SILAS. “each me, O Lord.” 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. _ Caamen Woon & Co., 201, Regent street, 
‘ \" VENICE.” VIRGINIA G ABHIED'S| een ———$—$—<—$————— oe i 
AST BALLAD, ds. A dreamy and tical | Oo A bs) H —E. SILAS. “I do Remember.” 
Gomiols Sons. F =" mine J 2s. Gd. (For Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto.) 
} Caamer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent Street. Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


VINTAGE WINE COMPANY, 


IMPORTERS OF 


SPANISH AND OTHER WINES. 
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Per Doz oun Per Doz. 

Xeres Comida Sherry, Golden. ve - $188, |} The Vintage Port (No. 1) .. m dim aod) 

Ditto = ditto Vale + és -- 208, | 300 Very fine rich old, in Wood (No. 5) os «. 86a. 

Manzauilla very chocce) .. ee é - 63% | OPINIONS | Old Bottled Ports, from .. ue .. 44s. to 68s, 

High-class Amontillados, from .. - -. 428, | | Vintage Ports, from oe ot . . 688, to 270s. 

a otis sales OF THE RAR AS 
NIE’'S; CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, CHAMPAGNES, &c., . Fine Old COGNAC, LIQUEURS, and SPIRITS, &c., 
s me PRESS. P 

: of celebrated growths, of all kinds, way! 








14, BLOOMS SBURY STREET, LONDON, 
(Four Door South of New Oxford Street). 


THE VINTAGE ALMANAC, WITH PRICEZ-LIST AND TESTIMONIALS, POST-FREE. 
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